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DOLLAR 
WILL: 


Furnish a Spanish 
child with milk for 14 
days: insure the 
health of at least one 
child victim of Hitler 


and Mussolini. in 


CRY THOUSANDS OF 
SPANISH MOTHERS 


One Million Cans of Milk—For One Million 
Spanish Babies 


Is This Asking Too Much? Surely YOU don’t 
think so! While Hitler and Mussolini spend 
billions to kill them, you can help save the 
children of Spain by pinning a dollar bill to 
this coupon and mail it without any delay. 


HELP THEM NOW! 


RUSH YOUR DONATION TODAY 


UNITED YOUTH COMMITTEE TO AID SPANISH 
DEMOCRACY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Room 212 


Here is my donation to help the children of Spain. 


The U.Y.C. is an affiliate of the North American Commit- 
tee to aid Spanish Democracy SR1 


Slow up the relief 
work here. Perma- 
nently blight the 
health of at least one 
Spanish child surviv- 
or of the German- 


Italian horror in Spain. 
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Including: 


AUTOMOBILES, New 
AUTOMOBILES, Used 
(years and models like- 
ly to be good buys) 
BLANKETS, wool 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 


A 240-page handbook 


containing ratings of hundreds of prod- 
ucts by brand name as “Best Buys,” 
“Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable.” 


BREAD GASOLINES 
CANNED FRUITS and HAIB DYES 
VEGETABLES HOSIERY 
MEN'S SUITS, SOCKS CHILDREN’S 
and SHIRTS oernne 
LIQUORS and WINES ee on _ 
MOTOR OIL SHA APS 
MECHANICAL ELGeTniC TOASTERS 
REFRIGERATORS  {OOTH PASTES and 
MEN’S, WOMEN’S and POWDERS 


FLOUR 
BOUNTAIN PENS 





























TOMATO JUICE 

VACUUM CLEANERS 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 
And Many other products. 

Get This Buying Guide by Malling Coupon Now! 
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Consumers Union Reports 
for April on: 


COLD CREAMS 


«|. . @ particularly blatant example of 
cosmet: quackery,” says the American 
Medical Association’s Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of a certain grossly over-priced cold 
cream. Find out which brand this is in 
the April issue of Consumers Union Re- 
ports, Fifty-four brands, ranging in price 
from $1.53 per ounce (dry weight) to 2.6 
cents per ounce, are ra 


MEN’S SHIRTS 


Twelve brands of men’s shirts, ranging 
from inexpensive mail-order brands to pop- 
ular $2.50 and $3 brands, were subjected 
to laboratory tests for shrinkage, wearing 
qualities, etc. The results of this test and 
of tests on other products are given 
this issue. 


GARDENING 


Special knowledge and skill are required to 
raise vegetables which compare favorably 
with market produce. A special article on 
GARDENING in this issue helps you to 
acquire this knowledge; gives you valuable 
hints on soil conditions, and rates several 
brands of fertilizers, 


RADIO SETS 


Supplementing a report in the November 
issue on lower-priced radios, this report 
rates more than ten popular models ranging 
in price from $60 to $200. Coming issues 
will contain reports on automobile radios. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Concluding the report on 1937 automobiles 
begun the March issue (which covered 
the lower-priced cars), this report gives 
you automotive engineers’ opinions on cars 
delivering in the $1000-$1500 price range, 
Ratings are given by name. bor condi- 
tions under which cars are made are also 
reported. 
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NDEXED for ready reference and conveniently sized to fit the pocket or 

handbag, this new 1937 Buyinc Gute issued by Consumers Union of U.S., 

Inc., will save you time and money while shopping. It will enable you to 
choose intelligently among the products offered you, by giving you in compact 
form and in terms of brand names, the results of laboratory tests of the 
specific products you are considering purchasing. 

Every American family should have this handbook. If you want to know 
which vacuum cleaner tested by expert appliance engineers removed the most 
dirt from carpets; which bedsheets or shirts are likely to stand laundering 
best; which cold creams are free from impurities and least expensive; which 
cold and headache remedies are safe and which are harmful; which liquors 
are the “Best Buys”; which automobile tires gave the greatest mileage in 
actual road tests—this Guipe will tell you, quickly and definitely. You cannot 
buy the 1937 Buyinc Guwwe. But you can get it by becoming a member of 
Consumers Union. 

The material in it is compiled from tests conducted throughout the year 
by the technical staff and consultants of Consumers Union. Each month these 
technicians report on standard products; their recommendations are listed by 
brand name as “Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” or “Not Acceptable.” These 
reports come to you in a monthly publication. Consumers Union Reports. Your 
membership in Consumers Union brings you, for the very nominal fee of $3 a 
year (or $1 a year for an abridged edition covering only the less expensive 
products) : (1) these Reports for a full year; (2) the Annual Buying Guide as 
described above; (3) a vote in the control of the organization. 

Consumers Union has no connection with any manufacturer, advertiser, or 
other commercial interest. Supported and controlled by its members, there are 
now close to 35,000 of these throughout the country—a number increasing at the 
rate of nearly a thousand a week. Consumers Union is organized under the 
laws of the State of New York as a strictly non-profit, membership organization, 
and its sole function is to provide consumers with accurate, unbiased informa- 
tion about the things they buy. It’s President is Professor Colton E. Warne, of 
Amherst; its Director, Arthur Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs; 
and its Technical Supervisor, D. H. Palmer, physicist and author of many 
papers on consumer problems. On its roster of directors and sponsors are many 
names well known in scientific, professional and educational fields. 

Your membership (see coupon below) will bring you the 1937 BuyInc 
Gute and 12 issues of Consumers Union Reports as issued monthly throughout 
the year. Some of the products reported on in the current (April) issue are de- 
scribed at the left. Your membership, however, can begin with any of the pre- 
vious issues, as listed in the coupon. Mail this coupon TODAY! 


MAIL THIS APPLICATION TODAY 
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YOU CAN BEGIN WITH 
ANY OF THESE ISSUES 
(Please check the issue wanted.) 


To: CONSUMERS UNION OF U. 8., Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. 
I enclose: 


O $3 for 1 year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a 


year’s subscription to the complete edition of Con- 
sumers Union Reports. 


0 $1 for 1 year’s membership, 50c of which is for a 
year’s subscription to the limited edition of Consum- 
ers Union Reports. (Note: Reports on higher-priced 
products are not in this edition.) 


I agree to keep confidential! all material sent to me 
which is so designated. 


O JULY, 1936 — Refrigerators, 
Used Cars, Motor Oils. 

O AUG—Oil Burners and Stok- 
ers. Hosiery, Black List of 
Drugs and Cosmetics, Meat. 

0 SEPT.—Shoes, Tires, Wom- 
en’s Coats, Whiskies, 

0 OCT.—Men’s Shirts, El 

Oo 

a) 


ees. Wines, Children’s 


oes. 
DEC.—Fountain Pens, Elec- 
tric Irons, Vacuum Cleaners, 
Blankets, Nose drops. 

© JAN.-FEB., 1937 — Snares 
Creams, Men’s Suits, Col 
Remedies, Children’s Under- 


‘arments, 
© MAR.—Autos, Face Powders. 
Sheets, Flour, Canned_Foods. 
0 APR.—Radio Sets, Garden- 
ing, Autos, Shirts, Cold 


Gignature. ..ccocceccccccscoccecceccseccecccsccccsc cocccesececes 


Address. SOS SSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSESSSSSSES OSS S SESS SS EEOSE” 
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Travel With Our Con- 
ductedand Independent 
Tours to the 


U.S. S. R. 


MISS THYRA J. EDWARDS—educator, 
lecturer and Soviet worker—will conduct a 
National Minorities Tour—i1937 European 
Seminar on International Relations, sailing 
July 9 from New York. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY—A tour spon- 
sored by the popular American magazine 
under the leadership of Fred W. Ingvoldstad, 
leaving New York on July 7th. 


DR. EDWARD KALLMAN—This authority 
on Europe's social and economic trends will 
conduct a tour of Soviet Russia and Western 
Europe leaving New York July 7th. 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING—Lillian 
Hodgehead will conduct a tour of Sweden, 
Finland, Soviet Russia, Istanbul, Athens, 
Rome and Paris, leaving New York on 
June 9th. 


CULTURAL TOUR—led by Dr. James C. 
Coleman—writer, radio speaker and authority 
on International Social and Cultural Rela- 
tions, leaving New York July 3rd, visiting 
eight countries. 


MR. MARTIN E. CORDULACK—ele- 
mentary school principal of long standing 
will conduct a tour through U.S.S.R. and 
other European countries, sailing July 3rd 
from New York. 


Tours to Mexico 






















Tours and Steamship Tickets 
Sold to All Parts of the World 


Make Your Reservation Now—For 
Further Information Apply to 


WORLD TOURISTS, INC. 
175 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel. ALgonquin 4-6656-7-8 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


110 S. Dearborn St. 681 Market Street 
Tel. Franklin 9766 Tel. Garfield 6367 
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JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


THEODORE BAYER, Managing Editor 


ALEXANDER LEV, Business Manager 


Editorial Board 


ROBERT W. DUNN, DARRYL FREDERICK, JOHN GILMORE, HERBERT GOLD- 
FRANK, A. A. HELLER, CORLISS LAMONT, MYRA PAGE, EDWIN SEAVER 


Advisory Editorial Council 


DOROTHY BREWSTER, MALCOLM COWLEY, THYRA EDWARDS, MILDRED FAIR- 
CHILD, LANGSTON HUGHES, DR, JOHN KINGSBURY, GEORGE MARSHALL 
BROADUS MITCHELL, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ROBERT W. DUNN, has contributed a 
great deal to general knowledge of the 
trade union movements both of the Soviet 
Union and of America. Among the books 
he has written are, “Soviet Trade Union,” 
“Labor and Automobiles,” “Company 
Union,” and “American Foreign Invest- 
ments.” He is director of the Labor Re- 
search Associates. 

ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS, was in Russia 
during the revolution, and lived there 
later. His new book, “The Soviets,” just 
published by Harcourt Brace, answers all 
your questions. It is a book conceived 
on the scale of the Webbs’ great work. 
He has brought to it an intimate knowl- 
edge of Russian life and has filled even the 
sections on finance with the drama and 
color we find in the chapter of the book 
we are happy to publish here. 

LOUIS FISCHER is the well known cor- 
respondent of the NATION in Moscow 
and more recently in Spain, and author 
of many important books on the Soviet 
Union. An attack of arthritis interfered 
with his expanding the statement here 
published into an article as he had hoped 
to do. 

MAURICE HINDUS is at work on a new 
book to add to the impressive shelf he 
has already produced about the Soviet 
Union. This will sum up two decades of 
Soviet Progress. Among his books are 
“Humanity Uprooted,” “Red Bread,” and 
a novel, “Under Moscow Skies.” 

JULIA DORN spent two years in the 
Soviet Union studying the Soviet theatre. 
She produced “Waiting for Lefty” with 
a group of foreign workers while she was 
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there, studied in a theatre school, and 
has intimate backstage knowledge of 
many Soviet theatres. 

CORLISS LAMONT is well known as au- 
thor, lecturer and student of philosophy, 
and is a frequent contributor to these 
pages. His latest book is the anthology, 
“Man Answers Death.” 

H. P. SMOLKA is an Austrian journalist 
residing in London. He heard Otto Yule- 
vich Schmidt describe Soviet work in the 
Arctic in glowing terms, asked some skep- 
tical questions, whereupon Schmidt in- 
vited him to go and see for himself which 
he did, last summer. “40,000 Against the 
Arctic,” a book which has had great suc- 
cess in England and which will be pub- 
lished here in the fall by William Mor- 
row, is the result. We were fortunate in 
securing this and another section of the 
book for publication. 

DHIMAH, a dancer on the concert stage 
for many years, recently returned from 
a two years’ stay in the Soviet Union. 
Following her concerts there, she joined 
the staff of the Bubnov House of Child 
Art Education, as dance consultant, in 
Moscow. 

ANNA LOUISE STRONG has found time in 
the midst of her lectures on the Soviet 
Union and on Spain, to write two new 
books which have just been published 
by Henry Holt. They are “The New 
Soviet Constitution—A Study in Socialist 
Democracy” and “Spain in Arms—1937.” 
They will be reviewed by Maxwell Stewart 
in the next issue of Sovier Russia Topay. 

ROBERT FORSYTHE, humorist and critic 
is a regular contributor to the NEW 
MASSES. He is the author of “Redder 
than the Rose.” 


lass Matter April 25, 1932, at the Post Office at New 
lished 


Cc 
York, N. Y¥., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $1.50 per year; $1.00 for 8 months. Pub’ 
monthly by the F. 8. U. Publieations, Inc., Suite 401, 824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Here, ready for you, is the most timely book of the 
month, the engrossing “Spain in Arms!” by Anna 
Louise Strong. From personal observations this 
world famous writer brings you her careful 
analysis of the Spanish situation as she viewed 

it, from Moscow, from the capitals of Europe, 
from the shell-torn trenches before Madrid. 

The thirteen chapters include thorough discus- 

sions of the political factors involved in Spain, 
the situation at Valencia, Barcelona, Madrid— 
and its effect upon all Europe; you may read, 
first hand of the International Brigades, the 
question of atrocities, the defense of culture, 

the heroic, almost incredible stand against 

the Fascist monster. Just off the press, this 
is a book you simply must read and own. 
You may have it now, absolutely free! 


Anna Louise Strong 


Every reader of Soviet Russia Today 
knows well how clearly Miss Strong re- 
ports the significant events of our day. 
She has been a frequent contributor to 
our pages; former Editor of Moscow 
News, author of countless important 
books, Anna Louise Strong is one of the 
foremost reporters of our times. 
Aroused in Spain by the magnificent 
struggle against Fascism, Miss Strong 
surpassed herself to produce a living 
document which you cannot be 
without. 


Soviet Russia Today 


In these times especially, can you for even one month, be without Soviet > e e 
Russia Today? New developments in world affairs appear almost hourly. Big Friendship 
This magazine, with the largest circulation of any liberal or radical magazine 

in America, brings to you regularly a clear interpretation of what is going S Pp E C I AL 

on, together with latest news and pictures from the Soviet Union, brilliant $ 
editorials and articles by writers of world renown, unobtainable elsewhere. 


A MAGAZINE OF ENTHRALLING INTEREST O F F E R 


Indeed, no informed person in America can possibly afford to do without Send us one dollar immediately. We will 
Soviet Russia Tod Secutiiaiie cateadt. diene. dit 1 Soviet send you an 8 months subscription to Soviet 

viet Russia Today. Beautifully printed, elaborate, decisive, clears Sovie Russia Tod and a free copy of the best 
Russia Today is one magazine to which you must subscribe. Regular price selling book “Spain in Arms.” Hurry—send 
is $1.50 a year. Take advantage of this generous offer. coupon. This is a big bargain. 


MAIL THIS VALUABLE COUPON TODAY 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Department BL—824 Broadway, New York City 





Enclosed is $1. Put me down for an 8 months subscription to Soviet Russia Today—tush me my free copy of 
“Spain in Arms.” 
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Announcing 


Soviet Russia Today 


$1,000 Essay Contest 


In order to stimulate interest, thought and discussion about the Soviet Union, its peace policy, its 
tremendous achievements and its role in world affairs, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is launching a nation- 
wide essay contest open to all; essays to contain 500 words or less. It is hoped that this contest will 
develop a nation-wide consciousness of the Soviet Union as a bulwark against war and fascism, a 
leader of progressive thought, one of the great democracies whose influence and prestige is aligned 
against the mounting threat of world reaction. 


First Prize $500 Cash 


$1000 in cash prizes has been set aside for winners of this contest. The First Prize is $500. Second 
prize is $150, third prize is $100. There are 33 prizes in all, totaling $1000. The first prize winner will 
find many uses for this money; he may wish to visit the Soviet Union; he may be a student whose 
prize will pay a year’s college tuition. There are so many prizes that serious contestants have an 
excellent chance to win a substantial sum. Make up your mind to enter this contest. Prepare and 
submit your essay at the earliest possible moment. 


Complete list of Judges will be announced next month, among them will be 


OLIVER LA FARGE, ERSKINE CALDWELL, MAX LERNER, CLIFFORD ODETS, 
DR. HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Just Write 500 Words on 


“WHAT THE SOVIET UNION MEANS 
TO HUMANITY” 


This contest closes on September 15th, 1937, but to submit your essay as soon as possible will be to the advantage of all concerned. 
Essays must be limited to 500 words—no more, preferably less. 


RULES 


1—All essays submitted must be on the subject ‘What The 
Soviet Union Means to Humanity.’’ Essays must be of 500 
words or less, written or typewritten on one side of the paper 
only. First page of manuscript should include author's name, 
occupation and address. 


of the Soviet Union and its position in the world; originality 
will also count. 


5—Type manuscripts if possible, although handwritten 
manuscripts will be accorded equal opportunity in the contest. 
Legibility is an asset. 

2—Only manuscripts postmarked September 15th, or before 


6—For the Essay judged to be the best a cash prize of $500 
will be judged in this contest. y jucg' prize of $ 


will be awarded. For the second best, $150, for the third, 
$100. Then, there will be five prizes of $25 and 25 prizes 


3—The Essays will be carefully read and judged. By entering 
of $5—33 prizes in all. 


this contest you agree to accept the decision of the Judges 








as final. 


4—Essays will be judged on the basis of their content, value 
in spreading among the American people a true understanding 


7—In case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


8—Contest is open to anyone, except employees of ‘‘Soviet 
Russia Today”’ and their families. 


Send All Essays to Contest Committee 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


824 Broadway 


New York, New York 
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May Day in the Soviet Union 


OYOUS multitudes will pour into the streets to celebrate 
May Day in the Soviet Union. In Moscow millions 
will march through the Red Square—workers, farmers, Red 
Army men, youth. The city will be hung with bunting 
and flowers, filled with a sea of flaming banners. In all 
the squares people will be dancing—at night there will be 
carnivals. And this will be repeated, everywhere. Down 
in the cities of Central Asia, where once enslaved peoples 
bowed before their Russian masters but now walk freely, 
part of a great brotherhood. In the Far East, where strong 
young men and women are hewing a new world out of 
forest and earth. On Arctic shores where once only iso- 
lated, darkly superstitious tribes lived, to which have come 
modern science and culture and pioneers, not to exploit and 
leave, but to stay and build. In all these places the people 
of the Soviet Union will march not only to celebrate their 
own gains, but to send a message of solidarity to workers 
of other lands. 
This is the 
year that was set by the Trotskyist plotters for an uprising 
against the Soviet Government, for foreign intervention, 
for a return to capitalism. The exposure of these plots has 
blocked the plans of the Nazi and Japanese militarists. The 
Soviet Union has come through this threat stronger and 
more united than ever before. 

The greatest strength of the Soviet Union lies not in its 
military defenses, powerful as they are, but in the deep 
loyalty of the masses of the people to the Soviet regime. 
And this loyalty springs not merely from their belief in the 
ultimate aims of their government but from their living 
experience of the benefits of a system where no one may 
profit from another’s labor, and where democracy is based 
on economic freedom and on close participation of the peo- 
ple in all the processes of government. 


The Soviet people have reason to rejoice. 


Building Democracy 


OW deep and real is the democracy proclaimed in the 
new Soviet Constitution is clear from a glance at the 
Soviet press these days. Just as the whole people met to 
discuss its provisions so now the whole people are meeting 
to insure that they are put into effect. 
A vigorous campaign against bureaucracy is being car- 
ried on in preparation for the coming elections. The Soviet 
papers are full of the freest kind of discussion of this evil. 











Jacob Burck 


Government officials who have made bureaucratic decisions, 
party leaders who have used their positions to favor their 
friends . . . none of these escape criticism. This whole 
question was aired thoroughly at a recent plenary session 
of the Government and party leaders meeting in Moscow, 
where strong decisions were passed on the necessity of com- 
plete democracy within the ranks of the party. Stalin stressed 
that real leadership could be achieved only when the ex- 
perience of the leaders is supplemented by the experience of 
the masses. He likened the Bolsheviks to the ancient Greek 
hero, Antaeus, who drew his strength from touching Mother 
Earth, and who was invincible until Hercules tore him from 
the earth. So, he said, would the Bolsheviks be invincible, 
if they kept contact always with Mother Earth, with the 
people. 

Stalin warned against complacency and boasting and ful- 
some flattery, and insisted that party leaders must always be 
ready to admit their mistakes openly and honestly and to 
go to the people for guidance and correction. 

Not only in party circles, but in the factories and farms, 
wherever people meet together in the Soviet Union these 
problems are being discussed. The Soviet people are deter- 
mined to have a real democracy, and they themselves are 
helping to bring it about. 





The Farce in Mexico 


HE resignation of Carleton Beals from the “impartial 

commission” investigating Trotsky in Mexico has 
merely served to emphasize what was inevitable from the 
very nature of the commission and what became increas- 
ingly clear in every report that came out of Mexico City— 
that the commission had no other purpose than an attempt 
to whitewash Trotsky and to provide him with a forum. 
Mr. Beals sent in his “irrevocable resignation” to the com- 
mission on the ground that he could not consider it a truly 
serious investigation of the charges. In a statement which 
we publish elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Beals further ex- 
patiated on the hushed atmosphere of adoration which had 
pervaded the sessions and said he could no longer be a party 
to anything so “utterly ridiculous.” 

But what did Mr. Beals expect? We understand that 
the Committee for the Defense of Leon Trotsky invited 
“thirty prominent Americans” to go to Mexico for the 
“impartial commission.” Apparently the thirty declined. 
Those who arrived there could hardly be described as im- 
partial. Professor John Dewey, Suzanne Lafollette and 
Benjamin Stolberg were already members of the Trotskyist 
Defense Committee whose partisan activities are well 
known. Otto Ruhle is a German author residing in Mex- 
ico, father of Fritz Bach, a notorious Trotskyite. Albert 
Goldman, Trotsky’s lawyer, was expelled from the Com- 
munist Party for Trotskyism. 

No one is deceived by the Committee’s pretense that for 
the purpose of an impartial inquiry it was able to recruit 
only such avowed partisans and “defenders” of Trotsky. 
There is no lack of impartial opinion regarding the Mos- 
cow treason trials. There is, for example, the unanimous 
opinion of the foreign correspondents and other non-Soviet 
observers who attended the trials. Without exception, they 
declare that the trials were fairly conducted and the de- 
fendants guilty. We have already reproduced the opinions 
of several of these impartial and expert observers. Last 
month we published the report of Mr. Newton D. Baker, 
who read the report of the trial and was convinced of the 
guilt of the defendants and of Trotsky in plots involving 
high treason and the preparation of war against the 
Soviet Union. Another well-known American whose 
“impartiality” in this case is, we think, rather ex- 
cessive, is the former editor of the American Mercury, 
who certainly is not partial to the Soviet Government. 
Writing in the Baltimore Evening Sun on March 29, Mr. 
Henry L. Mencken expressed some impatience with pro- 
posals for an “impartial tribunal” to review the evidence 
against the Trotskyists. 


“It is much simpler,” said Mr. Mencken, “to examine the evidence 
heard by the Moscow court. That evidence is now available in an 
excellent English translation, published by the Commissariat of 
Justice of the USSR in a fat and juicy volume of 580 pages. A week 
or so ago I laid out $1 cash for the purchase of this volume, and 
have since read it. My conclusion is that it demonstrates the rea- 
sonable honesty and fairness of the trials; that it establishes the guilt 
of all the accused beyond the slightest shade of doubt, and that it 
proves up to the hilt that the Hon. Mr. Trotsky knew a great deal 
more about their principal operations than he has ever admitted.” 


PEAKING before this committee of his friends and 
defenders, Trotsky admits everything and denies 
everything. He admits that he seeks the overthrow of the 
Soviet Government which he, like any Liberty Leaguer, 
calls the Stalin Bureaucracy. Stalin must be eliminated and 














Trotsky, though preferring his literary work, admits that 
he would be quite willing to take power, himself. 
Trotsky quarrels with the verdict of the Soviet court 
only in its description of the methods by which he seeks to 
defeat the revolution. He denies that he has conspired 
with the Nazis, he denies that he has inspired assassination, 
although in his writings he justifies terror against the Soviet 
Government. 

Trotsky denies too much. He even denies the existence 
of a “Hotel Bristol” in Copenhagen. This denial is in- 
tended to weaken the evidence of conspiratorial meetings in 
the Bristol in 1932. That evidence has been amply con- 
firmed by the photograph which we published in our March 
issue, proving the existence of a well-known rendezvous, 
the “Cafe Bristol” which in 1932 shared a common en- 
trance and lobby with the Hotel Copenhagen. In the face 
of this corroboration, Trotsky’s denials about the Bristol 
only weaken his other denials. 

Trotsky denies that he met Romm in Paris at the end 
of July. He denies that he ever heard of Romm, who had 
long been one of his staunch supporters. He denies that he 
ever read the dispatches of Romm in Izvestia. Finally he 
denies that he ever reads [zvestia. 

The Chicago Tribune, April 14, reports the following 
colloquoy : 

“Did you ever know Romm?” Attorney Goldman asks Trotsky. 
Trotsky had never even heard of Romm. 

“Don’t you ever read Jzvestia?” asks Benjamin Stolberg. 

“Only foreigners,” says Trotsky, “think Jzvestia an interesting 
newspaper.” 

He never reads it. Consequently he never could have known of its 
internationally known correspondent, Romm. 


Extraordinary, if true, that one who professes to be an 
authoritative critic of the Soviet Government should never 
read its official organ! However, Trotsky’s latest book is 
filled with quotations from Izvestia. Romm’s name was 
signed to articles in many issues of Jzvestia during the very 
period covered by Trotsky’s quotations. 

Why is Trotsky so eager to deny knowledge of Romm? 
Because Romm carried Trotsky’s instructions to the con- 
spirators in the Soviet Union. Because Romm testified 
that he met Trotsky in Paris “at the end of July 1933,” 
and that Trotsky gave him instructions for increased wreck- 
ing and terrorism. 

On February 15 Trotsky in a special statement to the 
New York Times, asserted that he arrived in Marseilles 
on July 24th, 1933, and that “I went directly to Royan 
and did not leave there for two months,” and therefore 
could not have met Romm in Paris. Trotsky’s tes- 
timony to his own friends in Mexico has revealed that he 
deceived the New York Times. 

The Chicago Tribune correspondent in Mexico reports 
Trotsky’s account of his movements after arriving at Mar- 
seilles as follows: 


“By secret arrangement Mr. and Mrs. Trotsky were taken off the 
boat on a tender and taken to the little town of Cassis.” 

(Not “directly to Royan.”) 

“Their friends and their baggage, their archives, as Mr. Trotsky 
calls them, went separate ways. The baggage went in Shachtman’s 
name to Paris. Mr. and Mrs. Trotsky, posing as Americans, went 
by automobile, accompanied by another car containing persons who 
had met them, headed for a villa at St. Palais.” 


So Trotsky did not go from Marseilles “directly to 
Royan” as he told the Times in an effort to prove an alibi 
against Romm’s testimony. The alibi collapses. By his 
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own testimony Trotsky did not reach Royan that day. His 
baggage and his archives and his friends went to Paris. He 
now says that he spent the night at Tonneins. But.of this 
there is not the slightest proof. In fact there is evidence 
that Trotsky did not spend the night at Tonneins. He is 
unable to produce any hotel registration for his party at 
that place on that date. This obvious discrepancy has been 
exposed by the correspondent of the Chicago Tribune: 

“Here is a strange thing that clouds this story. Although French 
police regulations require the registration of guests, there was an 
allowance which permitted such overnight guests as the Trotskys 
at Tonneins not to register when they arrived and to forget their 
obligations to the innkeeper on the morning of the departure. They 
forget it in their haste to get away.” 

So that is that. The alibi is that they spent the night at 
Tonneins. But they did not register. They forgot. This 
forgetfulness destroys the alibi. Mr, Trotsky, where did 
you go that day when your baggage and your friends went 
to Paris? Why did you forsake your baggage and why did 
your friends desert you? The alibi is no good and Romm’s 
testimony is unrefuted. 

This is typical of the entire “testimony” offered by 
Trotsky. _A large amount of the much talked of cor- 
respondence to prove Trotsky’s innocence turned out to be 
somewhere else, and of the “documents” he presented many 
were copies. Such proceedings cannot be taken seriously. 
But in view of the gravity of Trotsky’s crimes it is serious 
that anyone bearing the name of liberal should be a party 
to this farce. 


The Spanish Loyalists Push on to Victory 


HE Spanish Republic celebrated its sixth anniversary 

on April 14th by relentlessly pressing its war against 
the fascist hordes on all fronts. Having smashed the Italian 
offensive at Guadalajara, the heroic fighters for Spanish 
democracy passed from the defensive to the offensive, mak- 
ing substantial gains on the Guadalajara, Cordoba and 
Madrid fronts. 

The recent smashing victories not only indicated the 
growing strength and improving morale of the loyal- 
ist armies, but demonstrated that the much-vaunted military 
power of Germany and Italy—before which the ‘“demo- 
cratic’ powers trembled—has been vastly overrated. On 
both the Guadalajara and Cordoba fronts, large forces of 
well-equipped Italian regulars, led by high Italian officers, 
were completely routed. The loyalists’ tanks and planes 
proved clearly superior to the German and Italian. But 
even more important was the demonstration of the low 
morale of the fascist forces. The panicky flight of the 
Italian troops at Guadalajara, and the reports of wide- 
spread Italian desertions, are well-known; but less familiar 
is the fact, reported by that usually well-informed French 
journalist Pertinax, that at least four or five hundred Nazi 
“volunteers” in Spain have gone over to the loyalist armies. 
Here was a demonstration of how little the masters of the 
Third Reich and of Fascist Italy can rely on their starved 
and oppressed peoples to carry out the aggressive aims of 
German and Italian imperialism. 

The victory of the heroic Spanish loyalists was a vic- 
tory for the forces of democracy everywhere and a blow 
to world reaction. Guadalajara and Cordoba had their im- 
mediate effects in Berkin and Rome. Fascist Italy reversed 
its position in the non-intervention committee and agreed 
to discuss the withdrawal of “volunteers” from Spain; Ger- 
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many once more sent abroad its leading buncombe salesman 
Hjalmar Schacht with new assurances of Germany’s peace- 
ful intentions. 

These new tactics on the part of the fascist powers are 
no indication that Hitler and Mussolini have experienced a 
change of heart. To build new armaments the fascist 
powers need funds; and to get funds, these bankrupt regimes 
must further bleed their starving peoples and go begging 
abroad for credits. To obtain credits, they attempt to as- 
sure the democratic powers of their peaceful intentions. 
This is the meaning of the fascist “peace” policy—lying 
phrases to obtain the means for intensified preparations for 
new wars of aggression. 

Despite the fascist defeat at CGuadalajara—or per- 
haps because of it—the Tory government in Britain 
continues its policy of tolerating Italian and German aggres- 
sion in Spain, even to the extent, as Labor Party leader 
Attlee put it, of helping Franco starve the women and 
children of Bilbao. 

By warning British merchant vessels not to carry food 
to the starving Basque city, the British government, in ef- 
fect, recognized the blockade established by the fascist 
pirates. This surrender to the fascist brigands can only 
have the effect of spurring them on to new piratical adven- 
tures, not only in Spain, but elsewhere on the European 
continent, Happily, one British food ship has already suc- 
cessfully run the blockade. 





THE FIRST TRUE DEMOCRACY 
By Louis FiscHER 


y poe Soviet Union is the most important thing in the 
world. Spain is the most important thing in the 
world. There is no contradiction here and no competition. 
The social developments of both countries are part of a 
vast process of change that holds the promise of a better, 
richer and more honest world. 

The superiority of Soviet materials and technique over 
Fascist materials and technique has been convincingly dem- 
onstrated. This rather punctures the theory that there can 
be no socialism in the Soviet Union because its factories and 
their output are less perfect than those of capitalist coun- 
tries. 

The Soviet Union is making quick and steady economic 
progress which is not threatened, as it is elsewhere, by sud- 
den slumps and stock market crashes. The population of 
the USSR appreciates its material security, its mounting 
prosperity and its increasing defensive strength against for- 
eign attack. I believe that the Soviet Union could repel 
the invasion of any combination of powers which might 
in the near future march against it. These circumstances 
explain the enthusiasm and faith which the Soviet peoples 
have in their government and leaders. It is an attitude 
based on past successes and assurance of further successes. 

Upon the solid foundation of Soviet Russia’s industrial, 
agricultural and military strength, the Bolsheviks are now 
erecting a new democracy. This democracy is real, and 
anyone who doubts that, is either ignorant or malicious. 
This democracy will take time to develop. It will suffer oc- 
casional relapses which to persons without perspective will 
acquire more importance than the big thing itself. But 
there is no doubt in my mind that having destroyed cap- 
italism the USSR will build the first true democracy. 





By ROBERT W. DUNN 


22 MILLION ORGANIZED WORKERS 





The “Udarnik” sanitarium at Zheleznovodsk—one of the 
many resorts where the trade unions send their members 


HE trade unions of the Soviet 

Union are the foundation stone 
of the workers’ regime in that coun- 
try. They are, according to authori- 
ties like Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
who have studied them at first hand, 
the most remarkable mass organizations 
in the world. 

From the ranks of these unions have 
been drawn the leaders who now direct 
a society of 170,000,000 people organ- 
ized on the collective principles of 
labor. 

While unions in fascist countries 
have been completely destroyed and 
their leaders imprisoned, in the Soviet 
federation the union leaders are the 
actual governors of the nation, carry- 
ing out the essential aim of unionism— 
to improve the living and cultural con- 
ditions of the toiling masses. 

Membership in the Soviet trade 
unions has shown a startling growth in 
the period since 1917. According to a 
recent report of N. N. Yevreinov, Sec- 
retary of the All-Union Council of 
Trade Unions, the number of members 
in these unions jumped from about 
1,500,000 in July, 1917 to 2,638,000 
in January, 1918 and to 4,328,000 in 
1920. But by 1925 the number had 
risen to 6,950,000; by 1927 to 9,- 
827,000. 

However, the period of the first 
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Five-Year Plan, with its tremendous 
development of industry, was to see 
the largest growth in membership and 
by October, 1934 the total had pushed 
on up to 19,046,300. Both industry 
and agriculture continued to expand 
in the following two years so that in 
October, 1936, the last date for which 
the total figures are given, the num- 
ber in the Soviet trade unions had 
grown to 21,614,700, which, of course 
makes this the largest trade union 
movement in the entire world— in fact, 
it is larger than the trade unions of 
all other countries combined. 

The total number of workers eligi- 
ble for membership in the Soviet trade 
unions numbered 25,560,400 last Oc- 
tober. From this it may be concluded 
that about 83 per cent of the eligibles 
were then in the unions. ‘This also 
is the largest percentage organized in 
any trade union movement. Only 
about 13 per cent of workers in the 
United States are now in unions. 

The percentage organized in the 
Soviet trade unions varies from one 
industry to another depending largely 
on the types of workers and the length 
ot time they have been working at 
their trades. For example, the agri- 
cultural workers on the state farms 
and other farm enterprises are rela- 
tively less advanced. They are not so 
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well organized as the workers in tex- 
tile plants, steel mills and auto fac- 
tories. In the factory unions the per- 
centage of those organized runs from 
80 to 94 per cent. In agriculture the 
percentage runs from 67 to 80 per cent. 
In a large cotton manufacturing center, 
Ivanovo, 92 per cent of the workers 
are in the cotton textile union. 

Trade unions in the USSR are built 
on the principle of one union for all 
the workers in the given plant and in- 
dustry. There are no craft unions with 
conflicting and competing jurisdictions. 
There are no “jurisdictional disputes” 
between rival unions, as in the United 
States. All the workers in a given 
establishment, no matter what their 
skill, craft, competence or compensa- 
tion, are in the one union that covers 
their industry as a whole. This plan 
of one-union-for-the-plant, one-union- 
for-the-industry has worked very well 
and has greatly simplified the big 
job of organizing these millions of 
workers, numbering four times the 
total number of trade unionists in the 
United States. 

It is true, however, that in a coun- 
try of such vast dimensions, running 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, the 
unions, although bound together in a 
Central Council of Trade Unions, have 
found it more efficient to be divided up 
along certain regional lines. A sep- 
arate cotton workers’ union, for ex- 
ample, has been set up by the workers 
in the Ivanovo Region as distinct from 
the union of cotton workers in the 
Moscow-Leningrad regions. This, 
however, is merely a division of the 
workers into less unwieldy organiza- 
tion units. This helps to bring the 
rank and file nearer to the officials and 
assists the development of the fullest 
democracy in the unions. ‘The railway 
workers’ union, before it was laid out 
along regional lines, had over 1,400,000 
members. Its division into smaller, 
bui still large, regional unions was dic- 
tated by the sheer size of the organ- 
ization. 

The Soviet trade unions since 1933, 
when all the functions of the Commis- 
sariat of Labor were taken over by 
them, have had full charge of all the 
social insurance funds. This is just as 
if in the United States the adminis- 
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tration of the new Social Security Act 
as well as all the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws and other laws related to 
unemployment insurance, state pensions 
and the like, was actually in the hands 
of the trade union movement repre- 
sented by the A. F. of L., the C. I. O. 
and the railroad brotherhoods. The 
social insurance budget of the USSR, 
which is thus handled by the trade 
unions, amounted in 1936 to the stag- 
gering sum of more than 8 billion 
rubles or about 1.6 billion dollars. 

And all of these funds for social in- 
surance, incidentally, come out of col- 
lections from the employing institutions. 
No payments are made by the workers 
themselves. 

With these funds the unions pay the 
workers all sorts of benefits. There are 
birth, sickness and death payments, old- 
age and disability pensions as well as 
other types of benefits and pensions for 
all the major hazards of life. These 
social insurance funds are also used by 


physical culture and similar measures. 
All these institutions for the care and 
upbuilding of the workers are admin- 
istered by the unions themselves. 

Closely related to the social insur- 
ance administrative job of the trade 
unions goes the function which in other 
countries is left to a host of state fac- 
tory inspectors, health officers and other 
civil servants who are frequently not 
sympathetic with labor. But in the 
Soviet Union the whole task of “labor 
protection” is carried out by the trade 
unionists themselves. This includes the 
enforcement of the labor laws and all 
legislation relating to such matters as 
working hours, hiring and firing, safety 
and sanitation rules and the like. Vio- 
lations of labor standards or labor legis- 
lation by any employing institution may 
lead to the imposition of fines by the 
labor protection bureau operated by the 
unions. 

The Soviet trade unions are famous 
also for the wide range of opportunities 


other of union work. Figures recently 


given out by the Central Council of 
Trade Unions of the USSR illustrate 
this widespread activity and interest. 

There are now in the 163 trade 
unions of the Soviet Union over 180,- 
000 factory committees ranging in size 
from 5 to 50 members. (In a typical 
large textile plant there are 27 on the 
committee.) Besides the paid officials 
of the factory committees there are 
more than 500,000 volunteers who col- 
lect union dues (which are one per cent 
of wages) and about 450,000 volunteer 
organizers and 400,000 more members 
who are active in the administration 
of the social insurance funds. In addi- 
tion we find some 800,000 engaged in 
other phases of trade union work in the 
factories, stores and offices of the coun- 
try. 

Collective bargaining is a basic func- 
tion of the trade unions of the USSR. 
The unions make agreements with all 
the employing institutions and admin- 
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A corner of the library at the Kharkov Tractor Plant. Here workers on the 
job may take courses to increase their skill. Many of them become engineers 


the trade unions to send workers and 
their families to hospitals, health re- 
sorts, rest homes and sanitariums. They 
go also to support childrens’ institu- 
tions, for housing construction, for 
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for activity and responsibility they give 
to the rank and file of union members. 
They are in fact much more successful 
than unions in other countries in draw- 
ing the members into. one phase or an- 


istrations. They work out the wage 
payment systems, the rates to be applied 
in the particular plants and all the 
other details of the collective agree- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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THE PEOPLE ARE DANCING 


Every year the mass pageant of music and dancing in the 
Soviet Union becomes more colorful, colossal, spectacular 


Albert Rhys Williams 


HE Russians are wont to lament . 


their backwardness in dancing. 
But they are doing lots of it. There 
are dance “circles” in parks, mills, 
skating-rinks, schools, even in the House 
of Scientists. Some two million mem- 
bers are participating in “plastic,” folk, 
national, and social dancing. The West- 
ern foxtrot, Charleston, and tango, 
once branded as arch-bourgeois and 
sexually inciting are in great vogue. 
The old Kremlin walls resound again 
to the music of the waltz, polka, and 
mazurka. The Commissar of War 
oiders his officers to perfect themselves 
in the graces and arts of the ball-room. 
To the Olympiads of Dance and Music 
come scores of ensembles and hundreds 
of soloists. A wasp-waisted Georgian 
in the “dagger dance” moves slowly as 
he drives the silvered knives into the 
earth, then, pulling them out and hold- 
ing them between his teeth, breaks into 
a wild and furious pace. The Ukrain- 
ians, now in a squat position with quick 
leg flings to the front, then upright and 
rotating like revolving pillars finish 
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their famous Hopak in a whirlwind of 
leaping, flying bodies. Eskimos panto- 
mime episodes in the hunting of the 
Polar bear and the walrus. ‘Tartars. 
to the plaintive Eastern music, do their 
symbolic dances ending with the eme- 
nia, a light rippling movement of the 
head. To the strains of the accordion 
and the rat-tat-tat of wooden spoons a 
group of villagers go through the live- 
ly figures of the Yablochka. ‘ 


One of the oldest rural pastimes is 
the Khorovod, a choral dance with 
play-acting which stems from a pagan 
rite of the ancient Slavs—the circling 
dance around a wooden idol. I have 
seen it in the village of Palekh where 
the peasant lacquer-painters, clasping 
and unclasping hands, bowing and 
kneeling, enacted an hour-long dance- 
drama of courtship, marriage, the com- 
edies and sorrows of family life. Seg- 
ments of it may be seen in the round 
and semi-marches of the village choirs. 
With the preservation of these old 
forms goes a search for new elements 
and themes. The machine, the shock- 
worker, along with the capitalist, the 
bureaucrat, and the drunkard, are de- 
picted in dances, “grotesque,” “revolu- 
tionary,” “satirical.” Out of the calis- 
thenics and drills of the physical cul- 
turists are evolving athletic dances with 
thousands clad in snow white jerseys 
waving red scarfs in the Isadora Dun- 
can manner. Out of the gymnastic 
exercises for special groups in offices 
and factories may well come new kinds 
of trade and occupational dances. In 
the “Silk-Dance” the Uzbek girls de- 
pict the feeding of silk worms, the 
unwinding of cocoons, the spinning and 
weaving of the cloth, and the final ex- 
ultation over the glistening fabric. Ex- 
periments in new dance idioms and 
technique are carried on in special stu- 
dios to which innovators go for counsel 
and criticism. While little new or 
significant has yet emerged, everywhere 
the people are dancing. 

Along with all democratic forms of 
the dance the classic ballet likewise is 
flourishing. In the first flush of the 
Revolution it, too, was stigmatized as 
a decadent bourgeois art that had no 
place in the proletarian State. But to 
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no effect. The pirouetting, fairy-like 
figures still go sweeping across the 
stage, delighting the new audiences of 
workers as they once did the aristocrats. 
One night they appear in old favorites 
like “Swan Lake” and the “Little 
Hump-backed Horse,” the next in the 
new ballets introducing new freedom of 
movement, miming, and even acrobatics. 
First among new productions of the — 
Moscow Bolshoy is “Red Poppy,” | 
wherein a Chinese girl is shot for sav- | 
tng her Bolshevik lover from the im- 
perialists. It is praised by some critics 
for its gaiety and spontaneity, de- 
nounced by others for transforming the 
ballet into a circus. ‘Flames of Paris” 
is the story of a court ballerina who 
goes over to the side of the people in © 
the French Revolution. The “Three © 
Fat Men” are shown trustifying all the — 
coal, land and iron of Fairyland. “Clear 
Brook,” with Shostakovich’s brilliant 
music, pictures life on the collectives 
by choreographic methods rather than | 
pantomime, “Partisans,” depicting the | 
war of the Reds and Whites in the Cau- 
casus, has a colorful pageant of its | 
many tribes and races. ‘‘Lost Illusions” 
is based on Balzac’s novel of the same 
name. More important still are Len- 
ingrad’s “Fountain of Bachschisarai,” 
and “Esmeralda,” in new settings and 
with the best solo dancers in the 
country. 

Altogether there are some 2,600 pro- 
fessional ballet dancers and_ several 
hundred pupils in the ballet schools. 
As they give not only physical and art- 
istic training but a rounded education, 
places in them are eagerly sought and 
highly prized. One afternoon while 
we were sitting around the samovar in 
the house of Boris Sokolov, director of 
the Museum of the Peoples, there en- 
tered a courtly handsome boy intro- 
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Roland Peridze, 12-year old school-boy, 

entertains his school-mates with the dance 

which won him a prize at the Georgian 
Dance-Olympiad last summer 
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duced by his mother as Mitya, their 
only son. “And what is Mitya going 
to do in life?” I asked. “We have 
dedicated Mitya to the ballet,” said 
the father, and in his voice was the 
pride and piety of an old New Eng- 
lander speaking of his son going into 
the ministry. If the artists take their 
profession seriously, so do the people. 
The names of solo dancers like Sylvia 
Chen, Drutskaya, and Mey are widely 
known throughout the country. The 
leading ballerinas, Abramova, Semeo- 
nova, are looked upon almost as nation- 
al heroines and greeted with ovations. 
The aged Geltser, with a grace and 
suppleness in her sixty-year-old body 
that a girl of sixteen might well envy, 
tells of leaving the gorgeous gold-and- 
red opera house in the capital to dance 
in the bare wooden theatres of the con- 
struction camps in Siberia. “I have 
performed before the sophisticated and 
exacting audiences of the Metropolitan 
in New York and Covent Garden in 
London. I have appeared in Paris, 
Rome, and Berlin. But how compare 
these tours with the response of the 
weather-tanned builders of a new life 
in the wilderness? From their rude 
benches they follow each movement 
with rapt attention and make the 
wooden walls shake with the thunder 
of their applause.” 

Testifying to the early interest of 
the Russians in dancing are the murals 
on the Cathedral in Kiev dated 1071. 
Dancing was first introduced into the 
court by Tsar Alexis. Tsarina Anna 
would slap the face of a courtier who 
failed to keep time to the music. Pete 
the Great took part in the dances and 
compelled his boyars by uwkase to do so 
The ballet imported from Italy reached 
its zenith in Russia under Imperial 
patronage and the direction of th 
great masters like Fokine. Meanwhile 
the peasants, independent of any im- 
petus from abroad, were creating their 
own dances full of vigor, fire, and 
imagination. So absorbed were the 
in these “wanton pastimes” that the 
Church anathematized them and pic- 
tured horrible fiends dragging the mimes 
and buffoon dancers down to hell. 
But it could no more suppress them 
than singing and vodka-drinking on 
holidays. Neither could the fulmina- 
tions against dancing on the part of the 
Bolsheviks in their ultra-Puritan days. 
They may have stilled the feet in the 
town, but not in the villages. “To these 
children of the soil, dancing and sing- 
ing is natural as breathing,” says a critic 


about the Russian peasants at the Dance 
Festival in London in 1936. 

In the village of Saburova every Sat- 
urday night sixty or seventy youths 
would pass singing beneath our win- 
dow. Then came dull muffled sounds 
of thudding feet on the earth, the crowd 
dancing till midnight or morning. Be- 
side the old forms and patterns they 
were constantly inventing new ones. 
It was creative dancing. Usually these 
new figures burst forth in competitions 
in which the most agile matched their 
skill against each other. Now it was 
the ferryman pitted against the head of 
the Comsomols; now the shepherd 
against the watchman’s son. Most 
hotly waged was the contest precipi- 
tated by the arrival of Alexey Grigori- 
vitch, a peasant boy from a Volga 
village near Saratov, who was now a 
student of engineering. To him, a 
Party member who sojourned in a vil- 
lage a week or even a day without 
leaving in it some Communist idea or 
impression, was a Communist in name 
only. It seemed to him that our Sabu- 
rova youth were too engrossed in pas- 
times, especially in dancing. A bit 
shocking to find such a state of affairs 
so close to Moscow. He would rem- 
edy it by discussions on politics, eco- 
nomics, the future of Russia. But how 
get them to listen? By meeting them 
on their own ground and beating them. 
By dancing them down. Through the 
dance to Communism! 

In our yard he set to work limbering 
up his legs and brushing up on all the 
regular steps, adding to them a sort of 
fandango picked up from a Cossack 
roommate. Joining the promenade, he 
made himself generally agreeable, shar- 
ing his sunflower seeds with the girls, 
whirling them about in the waltz and 
Cracovac. Then the musicians sound- 
ed the notes of the Barina, calling for 
the competitive dance. “Did Alexey 
know the Barina?” Alexey said he 
did, and, if they had a good dancer, 
bring him on. Accepting the challenge, 
a message was sent to summon their 
best man, Kolya, the shepherd. Across 
the fields he came, cracking his thirty- 
foot cattle-whip like a cannon, emerging 
out of the dark a lithe, sinewy lad in a 
red blouse, with the light of battle in 
his eyes. 

“Saburova against Saratov!” cried 
the crowd, and straightway inside a big 
circle ringed about with eager, expect- 
ant onlookers, the two contestants faced 
each other, bowing. The accordion and 

(Continued on page 42) 
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An address given by Mr. Hindus at a meeting recently held at 


OME years ago I was working 
on a farm in the northern part 
of New York state. One day the man 
I worked for took me out to the corn- 
field, gave me a hoe, and said: “I want 
you to clean the grass out here—very 
messy,”—and it was. I had never seen 
such grass anywhere in the world. 
“What kind of grass is it?” I asked, 
and the farmer answered “Well, sir, 
you dig it out by the roots, dry it in 
the sun, burn it, and scatter the ashes 
on the land, and it will grow again!” 
I am reminded of this farmer and 
what he said of quack grass in connec- 
tion with the subject of my address. 
I am firmly convinced that even if 
Russia were conquered by an outside 
power, and broken up into a lot of 
separate principalities, even if half of 
the population of the country were 
killed, the one thing that would remain, 
and couldn’t help but remain, out of 
the whole wreckage, would be collecti- 
vization of the land. 

The trouble with a great many peo- 
ple who are for Russia, or against 
Russia, is that they do not begin to 
realize some of the very basic problems 
that the Soviets have had to contend 
with. They expect too much of the 
revolution, and all at once, and fail to 
realize that policies and methods are in 
a constant state of flux. A lot of things 
you could do last year you can’t do 
now, and a lot of things you are al- 
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lowed to do now you won’t be allowed 
to do a few months hence. New tasks 
and new results demand new processes 
of adjustment. 

In 1932 millions of people in Rus- 
sia, including many communists, were 
pessimistic about collectivization. At 
that time collectivization was in a tragic 
state. In the summer of that year I 
visited the village of Reshitilovka in 
the Ukraine, a village of about 700 
families. With the exception of some 
school teachers and young people there 
was not a person there who was not 
overcome with pessimism. They didn’t 
know what would happen when winter 
came. They were sure they wouldn’t 
have enough food to last them until 
the new harvest. I tell you it was one 
of the most depressing experiences I 
ever had in my life. 

I went back to that village last sum- 
mer, and | felt as though I was visiting 











This young Cos- 
sack, son of a 
collective farmer of 
the Kuban region 
described by Mr. 
Hindus in this 
article, is watching 
the flight of an 
airplane 












This fine flock of 
geese belongs to a 
collective farm in 
the Stalingrad re- 
gion, on the lower 
Volga river 
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a completely new world. In 1932 
there were only three little stores there 
and because the Soviets were concen- 
trating most of their funds and energies 
in heavy industry, light industry was 
not turning out much consumption 
goods and all I saw in the shops was a 
few lamps, a few chimneys without 
lamps, but no kerosene, no tobacco, not 
even cigarette paper, and all the cob- 
webs you would want to look at. 

Last summer I found at least three 
times as many stores in Reshitilovka as 
I did in 1932 and every one of them 
was about as well supplied with goods 
as similar shops in Moscow. 

I went to the market place. In 1932 
there was hardly anything to be bought 
there, but last summer you could buy 
eggs, meat, butter, cheese, chickens, 
pigs, hogs, cows, sheep, calves—every- 
thing. Incidentally it was about the 
time the German newspapers were car- 












































rying the story that the people in that 
particular region in the Ukraine were 
starving. I was in Germany in De- 
cember; and if Berlin had as much 
food in December as Reshitilovka had 
in July and August, Hitler would have 
had a lot less to worry about than he 
now has. 

From the Ukraine, I went to the 
Kuban, an old Cossack territory. I 
had been there in 1927 and again in 
1932. In 1927 I thought that the 
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Cossacks were almost subdued, but 
when collectivization came they made 
an effort to have one more clash with 
the revolution. They fought bitterly 
against collectivization. Yet now the 
Kuban is one of the most prosperous 
sections of the country. In one large 
stanitsa (Cossack village) the Jewish 
policeman said to me, “Funny isn’t it— 
so little to do here. No disturbance 
and no crimes. Once in a while a pick- 
pocket drifts into our midst and I usu- 
ally get him, and what do you suppose 
I do with him? Well in the old days 
there was a jail here, but our power 
house needed an extra building and we 
had no use for the jail, so we turned 
it over to the power house, and now 
when I happen to arrest a pickpocket I 
have to keep him in my office, until the 
train arrives, and then I send him on to 
Krasnodar.” 

Nor is this community an exception. 
All the way from Krasnoder to Temruk, 
a territory that embraces possibly 150,- 
000 human beings, nearly all Cossacks, 
there is not a single jail! They closed 
them because they had no use for them. 
And when you close the jails in hun- 
dreds of Cossack villages, it means that 
you have no trouble with the Cossack 
population. The reason that there is 
no trouble with the Cossack population 
is because collectivization this year has 
proven the most extraordinary success 
that anybody ever hoped for. 

Please remember that collectiviza- 
tion was perhaps the most difficult job 
that the Revolution had undertaken, 
chiefly because the Russian farmers 
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A combine at work in the fields of a Jewish collective farm in 
Stalindorf district of the Ukraine 


have been so unspeakably backward. I 
have travelled in villages in Siberia and 
in European Russia, and never have I 
seen a Russian peasant who knew how 
to milk a cow properly! To this day, 
while Russia has excellent tractors and 
fine plows and threshing machines they 
still use the old fashioned hoe. An 
American farmer wouldn’t think of us- 
ing such hoes because they don’t do 
good work. It was a colossal job to 
collectivize the Russian land, and by 
collectivization I mean bringing science 
and machines to the land and convert- 
ing it from small strips of farming to 
large scale cooperative farming. Think 
of the millions of wooden plows that 
peasants used before collectivization 
came. If you never saw a wooden plow 
you'll never know what a backward 
implement it is. It just about scratches 
the land. And if you just about scratch 
the land, don’t expect it to yield good 
results. Nature is generous if you 
know how to harmonize with it. One 
of the chief reasons why Russia for 
hundreds and hundreds of years has 
been subjected to periodic famines is 
because the Russian farmer did not 
know how to handle nature properly. 
Now that the tractor stations work the 
land with machines, now that the plow- 
ing and seeding and harvesting are 
being done almost mathematically on 
time, the Ukraine and the Kuban and 
all of Russia’s large grain growing re- 
gions gain about a week and some- 


times ten days of growth. That week 
or those ten days which collectivization 
has made possible have saved Russia 
from such famines as those of 1891 and 
1921. In 1921 and 1930 Russia had 
a shortage of livestock. About half the 
livestock was slaughtered in these years. 
In 1936, again due to collectivization, 
Russia had more swine than she had 
in 1916, a year in which there was no 
shortage of animal foods in that coun- 
try. 

Incidentally, a certain Edgar M...., 
whom I saw in Moscow last fall, 
told me about a pamphlet written by 
an important Nazi leader in which the 
novel theory is advanced that one rea- 
son why the Jew is inferior to the 
Aryan is because the Jew never raised 
a hog and since the Aryans always 
raised hogs, they are superior to the 
Jews, and since the Germans are the 
supreme Aryans therefore they raised 
the best hogs in the world and there- 
fore they are superior to the Jews, etc. 

Last summer I visited a Jewish col- 
lective farm in the Crimea, where there 
are about 100 Jewish villages. You 
hear Yiddish spoken with greater elo- 
quence there than in any part of the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ARCTIC RADIO 


Y feet became entangled in a 

heap of endless tape which had 
been thrown away after use in an auto- 
matic telegraph machine. (The wire- 
less staff were responsible for that.) 
A minute later I tumbled over two 
propellers which were lying about on 
the floor. Of all places the mechanics 
had chosen the corridor of their dormi- 
tory to store their spare parts? And 
at last I reached my. room. 

Kozloff had flown me to Dickson. 
Somehow, although we had left the 
Yermak at 3 p.m. and been en route 
for hardly more than 45 minutes, we 
arrived at Dickson after supper. But 
I had given up wondering at such 
magic. I knew that in the Soviet Arc- 
tic all clocks and heavenly bodies were 
mixed up. 

As soon as my luggage was tucked 
away under the wooden bedstead, I 
felt that the day had only just started 
for me—in fact I had not been up for 
more than five hours. Fresh and 
cheerful I left my room and went into 
the one next door. 

Gramophone music came from be- 
hind it, and I wanted to see what was 
going on. They were playing “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes.” I felt at home. 
Far too much at home, considering that 
I was on a Polar island. I had not 
had much romance on the trip so far 
—everything was much more “normal” 
than I had expected. That was just 
what the Russians were proud of. 
They wanted to make the Arctic, “just 
another section on the front. . .” “A 
Polar station” that sounded 100 per 
cent Arctic. And now I could hardly 
see a difference between this smallish 
room full of dancing couples and a 
skiing hotel in the Tyrolian mountains. 
I introduced myself formally and 
joined the party. Within half an hour 
we all felt we were old friends. There 
was Olga Pavlova, the meteorologist, 
Lydia Dimitrevna, the magnetologist ; 
a fair-haired youngster who turned out 
to be her husband and scientific as- 
sistant; and a dentist with an unpro- 
nounceable name. 

The girls in the room had dresses sec- 
ond to none that I had seen in the 
dance hall of the Savoy at Moscow. As 
the night went on, with us dancing 
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and chatting away our time—I only 
noticed that from time to time Olga 
Pavlova slipped off her dancing: shoes, 
changed into rubber boots, and disap- 
peared from the room for a quarter 
of an hour. She did it at intervals of 
about fifty minutes, and in the en I 
asked what it all meant. “I have to 
go out to make my meteorological «b- 
servations — temperature, moisture, 
wind strength and direction, clouds or 
fog, etc., and send off telegrams 
through the wireless station. The air- 
men and ships on the route and the 
central weather bureau at Moscow 
need them. By the way, every four 
hours our reports go abroad too. They 
are even picked up at the Air Ministry 
in London, the meteorological bureaus 
in Scandinavia, Canada and America. 
We sit in the weather shop of the 
world.” 

Towards one in the morning a tall 
youth burst into the room, swinging a 
telegram triumphantly in his right 
hand, “We have won!” They crowded 
round him and I also looked over his 
shoulder to read the message. It was: 
“AFTER YOUR GEORGE TWO TO BROTHER 
FIVE OUR KING MOVABLE ONLY HARRY 
SEVEN HARRY EIGHT STOP NEXT MOVE 
BRINGING UNESCAPABLE MATE STOP 
UPGIVING STOP THANKS GREETINGS 
CHESS GROUP ISLAND LONELINESS.” 

It was the finale of a game played 
by wireless collectively between two 
groups of Polar workers at stations 
1,600 miles apart. It seemed that the 
social and amusement side of Polar 
stations was well organized. 

They do serious work, of course, on 
these stations. There were 57 of them 
along the coasts on the islands last 
summer, and including the weather and 
radio stations further inland their num- 
ber is 200. Glavsevmorput (The 
Northern Sea Route Administration ) 
is still busy opening new stations to 
sprinkle the whole Arctic with radio 
aerials and with the young men and 
women who watch the moods of the 
earth and its shell of air in these out- 
lying districts. Dickson is the wire- 
less exchange for these stations, and 
the chief meteorological center in the 
Polar regions. It serves as a naval 
base for the Northern Sea Route, passes 


So 
Otto Yulevich Schmidt, head of Soviet Arctic wa 
and leader of the famous “Cheliuskin” expedil 


the forecasts from all parts of the sea 
on to ships and aeroplanes, and on to 
Moscow. There are six short wave 
radio transmitters on the island, two 
with universal reach for long distance 
telephony and telegraphy, and four for 
the daily communications with subdi- 
visional stations. The weather bureau 
collects the reports of all district centers 
and produces synoptic forecasts based 
on these many observations. 

The Dicksonians not only pick up 
the weather reports from Russian sta- 
tions but also from foreign observator- 
ies. On the morning of September 6 
they surprised me at breakfast by tell- 
ing me that we had the same tempera- 
ture as London, with the only differ- 
ence that it was raining in the south 
of England whereas we had brilliant 
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sunshine for the moment. The 
weather changes rapidly during the 
Arctic summer. Fog is the worst 
enemy. 

Apart from the daily weather obser- 
vations, the Polar stations have biolo- 
gists, hydrologists, hydrographic ex- 
perts, magnetologists and geologists on 
their staffs. Each station acts as a 
base for investigations in a radius of 
300 miles. Most of these roaming 
studies are made during the winter, 
when transport is easier. Dog teams, 
reindeer sledges on some stations even 
aero-sledges driven by motor car engine, 
take the explorers on their trips. They 
improve the maps of their districts, 
include more detailed topographical 
data, collect mineral samples. In fact, 
they are strategical centres in the battle 
to tame the Arctic. From year to 
year their number increases. 

The staff on Dickson is the largest 
of all Polar stations. There are 200 
people, 25 of them women, who stay 
there over the winter. A child born 
on the station is now three years old, 
two others who came there when they 
were still sucklings toddle about the 
mossy ground and seem to be none the 
worse for their extraordinary life. One 
of their greatest amusements is to 
watch the release of stratosphere bal- 
loons—a new method of meteorological 
observation which consists in releasing 
a set of 14 balloons which rise up to 


18 miles above the ground. ‘hey are 
called Maltchanoff Sound, have little 
radio transmitters with batteries at- 
tached and send down reports on atmo- 
spheric conditions for about an hour or 
two. Then the whole set is lost some- 
where into space. Their observations 
are useful for Arctic aviation, which 
the Russian airmen hope to extend 
into the stratosphere. They found, 
for instance, that the air high above 
the Arctic is warmer than that above 
sub-tropical Central Asia. 

On my third day, upon the invita- 
tion of the radio staff at Dickson I 
rang up an American newspaper cor- 
respondent friend of mine in Moscow. 
We sent him a wireless telegram first, 
asking that he should come to the cen- 
tral office of Glavsevmorput in the 
Ulitsa Ratsina at 3 in the afternoon 
of the next day. At this time Dickson 
had a daily conversation of an hour 
with headquarters, during which all 
important -questions were discussed 
between the chief of naval operations 
and the provision and other depart- 
ments. At the given hour I sat before 
a microphone with a loudspeaker next 
to my chair. Looking out of a window 
on to lonely ice floes that drifted into 
the Bay of Dickson Harbor, I sud- 
denly heard the voice of my friend 
come through the loudspeaker clearly 
as he welcomed me with a hearty 
“Hullo, old boy, how is the Arctic?” 


The Soviet ship “Sibiriakov” off Novaya Zemlya 
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Short wave telephony sounds quite fa- 
miliar nowadays. We know we can 
talk round half the world by that 
means from our hotel rooms and ocean 
liners midway on the Atlantic. Nev- 
ertheless it was an exciting experience 
to have the same means of communica- 
tion available on a Polar island, where 
hardly 20 years ago Scandinavian ex- 
plorers starved to death in a mid-win- 
ter blizzard. 

There was quite a bunch of tele- 
grams lying about on the table of the 
radio station, ready to be filed. I 
glanced through them to get an idea 
of the variety of news and communica- 
tions, which pass regularly through 
Dickson, the Arctic radio city. 

One was headed, “oN BOARD STEAM- 
SHIP PRAVDA, DICKSON HARBOR” and 
was addressed “KOPUSOV, CHIEF DOC- 
TOR, GLAVSEVMORPUT, MOSCOW” and 
read “EXPECTING CONFINEMENT STOP 
DESIRABLE APPLY PAINLESS STOP 
PLEASE WIRE EXACT DETAILS NEW 
METHOD ENSURING ANAESTHESIA 
WITHOUT IMPEACHMENT NORMAL 
DEVELOPMENT LABORS ACCORDING PRO- 
FESSOR LOURIER STOP IF POSSIBLE 
COMPOSITION MEDICAMENT STOP 
UNDERSTAND METHOD SIMPLE ENA- 
BLING APPLICATION STATION HOSPI- 
TAL STOP KAPITOKHIN.” 


The detailed instructions had come 
from Dr. Kopusov in Moscow within 
two hours. 

Three telegrams urged the faster 
dispatch of potatoes from Igarka to 
a small Polar island; one blamed an 
official in Archangel for having sent 
too little drawing paper to Cape Chel- 
iuskin. Quite a number of messages 
were private communications between 
Polar station officials and their fam- 
ilies in Russia, such as, 

“SHOLOKHOFF, DICKSON: “ALYA 
PROMOTED THIRD CLASS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL WITH BEST QUALIFICATIONS 
TEACHER VERY SATISFIED STOP KISSES 
NATASHA.” 


Much is done to make the life of 
those 600 young people who live on 
Polar stations for two or three years 
as bearable as possible. They get a 
ration of 50 telegram words a month 
free of charge to communicate with 
their families. Once a month relatives 
of Polar workers are assembled at the 
main radio station in Moscow and each 
family can broadcast 100 words of 
personal greetings to their sons and 
daughters, wives or parents in the Far 
North. Special concerts are arranged 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Natasha, heroine of “The Quiet Don”, 
in real life the school teacher 


NE year ago, this March, with 
ak a group of four Russians from 

the Collective Farm Theatre 
Magazine, I visited the kolhoz 
“Udarnik” to see the first amateur pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union, of Sholo- 
khovs’ epic, “Quiet Flows the Don.” 

The Russians were not “showing off” 
this unobtrusive little collective whose 
500 farmers and families live about 250 
miles from Moscow,—and who, during 
the winter when the fields are fallow, 
work in the newly constructed indus- 
trial city of Stalinogorsk nearby. It is 
in fact, considering everything, only a 
barely average collective farm. 

The Collective Farm Theatre Maga- 
zine, is the most important link be- 
tween over 10,000 collective farm ama- 
teur art groups spread over the vast 
fields of the Union, and the theatre 
culture of the more advanced city thea- 
tres. The magazine is an important fac- 
tor in furthering the general cultural 
contact between town and country, for 
in its pages, Uzbekistan and Ukrainian 
art groups become acquainted not only 
with each others’ problems and progress, 
but also with the artistic and technical 
methods of the professional theatres. To 
keep in direct touch with active “kol- 
hoz” and “sovhoz” groups, the maga- 
zine sends brigades of theatre specialists 
who are on its staff, to contact and as- 
sist such groups. 

Such a brigade, consisting of a re- 
porter, artist, photographer and stage 
director, and myself, were met at the 
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This chubby faced youth preferred 
the parts of old drunks 


Stalinogorsk station by the director of 
the acting circle and one of his assist- 
ants. Distributed on the floors of two 
straw-filled carts—three of us to a 
cart, we were trundled by the sturdy 
farm horses over the broad new asphalt 
road which connects Stalinogorsk with 
the farm fields and then sweeps north- 
ward to the beautiful new residential 
section built for the Stalinogorsk 
workers. 

During the hour’s moonlit ride, we 
conversed with our driver, Kuznetsov, 
the sandy-haired nineteen-year-old sec- 
retary of the Young Communist League 
nucleus on the farm, and a leading 
member of the theatre group. 

“Why did your group decide to do 
‘Quiet Don?’ ” we asked. 

“We live near the start of the River 
Don,” he replied. “We wanted to 
know what the Cossacks were like who 
live at the other end.” 

“Which of the three books did you 
make the play from?” we continued. 

“All three,” was his prompt reply. 
We gasped at this ambitious under- 
taking. 

“We rehearsed for seven months!” 
went on the inexhaustible young man. 
“Our director is an actor in the Thea- 
tre of Young Workers in Stalinogorsk 
so that he couldn’t rehearse with us 
regularly. Sometimes when he walked 


The author helps the peasant 
actors with their make-up 


over to the farm, after his evening per- 
formance in town, we would rehearse 
all night.” 

“You must be the youngest person in 
the group,” we said. 

“No, one of the oldest,” he grinned 
back. “We're all pretty young, though, 
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between fifteen and twenty-five, al- 
though our technician, Vanya, is thir- 
teen. The old folks don’t join because 
some of them can’t read their parts. 
It’s hard for them to memorize. They 
usually need prompters, but we want to 
get rid of prompters and careless per- 
formances.” 

“How do you manage to find money 
for costumes and all?” we jerked out, 
since we were now riding over the 
bumpy dirt road across the fields. 

“The farm gives us a little money for 
scenery. Then, like this year, we won 
a prize of 600 rubles in a competition in 
Stalinogorsk and that helped!” he said 
with pride. “When we play in other 
farms we are paid a couple of rubles, 
too. We make our own scenery and 
costumes. Sometimes when we need 
special uniforms, like in ‘Quiet Don,’ 
we undress our comrades who have 
been in the Red Army; or we buy them 
with ticket money.” 

Arriving at the farm by ten o’clock 
in the evening, we were greeted by a 
blaze of electric lights from the farm- 
houses and swiftly whisked into the tiny 
club house where a dress rehearsal of 
“Quiet Don” had been awaiting our 
arrival, This evening, as on every 
evening when there is such entertain- 
ment, the tiny club squeezed an eager 
crowd of more than 200 into its 150- 
head capacity. 

The wiry little theatre director of 
the play slipped us into the rear room, 
his bird-like face sparkling with excite- 
ment. This back-room where we hung 
our heavy fur shubas is the farm library 
by day and a make-up and rest-room for 
the actors on theatre evenings. The 
walls were covered with pictures of 
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leading actors in all the important Mos- 
cow and Leningrad theatres and operas. 
A crude but loving pencil sketch ot 
Stanislavsky, drawn by a group mem- 
ber, occupied a prominent position 


in the little room. Newspaper clippings, 


photographs and 
other material con- 
cerning previous 
operatic productions 
of “Quiet Don” and 
about the life of the 
Cossacks, were care- 
fully nailed to the 
walls. The group 
even had its own 
press-book and a 
book for recording 
its “extrakolhoz” 
tours. Soon we were 
hurried back to the 
“auditorium,” and 
took our places on 
the second row of 




































































The stalwart 
elderly ladies of 
the farm sang 
their folk-songs 
lustily 


























The farm boys 
in jaunty Cos- 
sack caps had 
a convincing 
swing and 
rough grace 












filled the room 











benches, among the eager audience. 

The orange cloth curtains parted on 
a small fifteen- by twelve-foot stage, 
bearing a primitive “exterior” set, con- 
sisting of a well and bucket, a fence 
and a green-branched birch tree with a 
blue back-drop which wavingly pro- 
claimed itself the River Don. The 
young actors were completely cramped 
for stage and off-stage space. They 
were nervous because of the visitors 
from Moscow. Their make-up was 
primitive. The room was stuffy and the 
Moscow visitors were weary. Yet, 
blazing through the hitches and rough- 
nesses of production the stirring simplic- 
ity and sincerity of the performance 
revived us. As the long play pro- 
gressed, so did the assurance of these 
collective-farm boys and girls. The 
(Continued on page 39) 





























N the mind of an impartial ob- 

server of foreign affairs there can 
be no doubt that of all countries on 
earth the Soviet Union is today the 
greatest hope and defender of those 
ideals of world peace and understand- 
ing which have been both an inspiration 
and a goal for countless men and 
women of good will in all ages. The 
ideal of human brotherhood throughout 
the earth, regardless of race, nationality 
or religion, is one of the oldest in the 
history of thought. In every ethical 
philosophy worthy of the name, from 
the ancient Greeks to the twentieth cen- 
tury, this ideal has had in some form 
or other an important place. So today 
the Soviet Union stands as the chief 
protector and promoter of the great 
tradition of international friendship 
and cooperation. 

The record of the USSR on behalf 
of world peace has been steadfast and 
consistent since the very birth of the 
Soviet Republic in 1917. It was on 
the day following the October Revo- 
lution that Lenin proposed to all the 
belligerent powers that they start ne- 
gotiations at once for “‘a just and demo- 
cratic peace.” But the powers were 
not interested. And _ unfortunately 
many of them remain just as uninter- 
ested in peace today as then. In that 
same decree the Soviet Government 
announced that it would start the pub- 
lication of the secret imperialist treat- 
ies—a step which the capitalist nations 
have never forgiven—and renounced 
the imperialist aims of the former Rus- 
sian governments. 

Instead of continuing the old Tsarist 
dream of annexing Constantinople, the 
Soviets initiated cordial relations with 
Turkey and even ceded that country 
certain territory near Armenia. In 
China the USSR gave up all its extra- 
territorial privileges. At the same time, 
in the face of the hitterest hostility, in- 
cluding four years of foreign interven- 
tion, it tried to establish peaceful re- 
lations with the other countries of the 
world. One would have thought, from 
the response of the capitalist powers, 
that Soviet Russia had been invading 
them rather than the other way round. 
None the less, as time went on, most of 
the capitalist nations, both big and 
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Champion of World Peace 
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small, entered into commercial and 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. Of the larger countries the 
United States was the most stubborn, 
holding off recognition until 1933, six- 
teen years after the Revolution. 

The Soviet peace policy has made 
particular progress since Maxim Lit- 
vinov assumed responsibility, first as 
acting Commissar, and then, in 1930, 
as Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
Under Mr. Litvinov’s leadership the 
Soviet Union signed the Kellogg Peace 
Pact and later entered the League of 
Nations, though not with any illusions 
that the League in itself is an adequate 
instrument for the abolition of war. 
Mr. Litvinov has also negotiated non- 
aggression pacts, marking a new stage 
in clarity and strictness of definition, 
with all the states bordering the USSR 
except Japan, which has steadily re- 
fused to enter into any such treaty. In 
conference after conference at Geneva 





the Soviet delegation has shown its sin- 
cere desire for disarmament and has 
continually made proposals towards 
this end far more concrete and drastic 
than those of any other nation. Dur- 
ing these various activities of the last 
decade Mr. Litvinov has come to stand 
out head and shoulders above any other 
foreign secretary in the world. His 
speeches and statements constitute the 
most sincere, the most wise, and the 
most eloquent commentary on the prob- 
lems of international peace that I have 
ever read. 

Since the open Fascist offensive 
against world security the Soviet Union 
has maintained its role as the leading 
defender of the rights of small na- 
tions and of international peace in gen- 
eral. In exposing and opposing the ag- 
gression of the Japanese Government 
in China, the Italian Government in 
Ethiopia, the Italian and German Gov- 
ernments in Spain, and all three of 
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these governments in the world at large, 
the USSR has proved itself the very 
bulwark of all those who wish to see 
war and violence forever outlawed from 
the earth. At the same time Soviet 
Russia has been thoroughly realistic, 
has refused to allow the invading Fas- 
cists in Spain literally “‘to get away with 
murder,” and has realized the necessity 
of building up its own defenses as long 
as outside aggression threatens during 
this turbulent period of world history. 

This record of the Soviet fight for 
peace is sinking deeper and deeper into 
the consciousness of an infinite number 
of sincere workers for a warless world 
in every nation. The anti-Soviet 
forces, who occasionally have to ac- 
knowledge a fact or two themselves, 
don’t quite know what to do about it. 
We remember that they called the So- 
viet disarmament proposals a sinister 
Bolshevik plot. Must they now take 
the line that world peace, since it has 
become so closely associated with the 
Soviet Union, is one of those dreadful, 
dangerous Communist ideas which must 
be combatted at any cost? Or will 
they say, perhaps, that peace is all right 
with the trifling exception that any- 
one and everyone should feel free to 
wage war against Soviet Russia? Or 
will they claim that the foreign policy 
of the USSR is all pretense and that 
the Soviets aim to undertake the mili- 
tary conquest of the world as soon as 
they are ready? 

The other day I heard one of these 
remarkable international erperts argu- 
ing that the main reason for the peace 
policy of the Soviet Union was that it 
had plenty of territory for its present 
purposes. But he forgot to mention 
that the Tsarist Empire, one of the 
most imperialist, war-mongering re- 
gimes in history, had much more terri- 
tory than the new Russia, which lost 
all the former western provinces, from 
Finland to Bessarabia, at the end of 
the Great War. No, the real reasons 
for the Soviet attitude in international 
affairs are both different and deeper. 

First of all is the fact that the eco- 
nomic roots of war within the USSR 
have been permanently eliminated. Be- 
cause the people as a whole own the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Pictures from Sovfoto 


NEW CITIES FOR OLD 


Across the length and breadth of the Soviet land old cities are being rebuilt, new ones are 
springing out of wilderness. Above (left to right) a row of houses for railway workers marching 
against steadily retreating primeval forests. This is in Ulan-Ude, capital of autonomous re- 
‘public Buryat Mongolia. Next is a block of workers’ apartment houses in Baku, thriving oil center. 
Here workers once lived in hovels, now its housing is among the finest in the country. Below, 
Moscow's Theatre Square at night. The shining corridors lead through the scientific museum of 
the Kharkov tractor plant. Then a glimpse of Leningrad through the columns of St. Isaac's. 
Below, the new house of the Producers’ Cooperatives in Nalchik, capital of autonomous region 
Kabardino-Balkaria. Next, administration building of the huge heavy-machine building works of 
Sverdlovsk, center of the Urals, which grew from 90,000 to 500,000 people in a few years. 











NEW LIFE FOR OLD 


The sprawling, ramshackle scene below 
is a typical bit of old Russia. This is 
Novosibirsk, capital of Western Siberian 
Region, a few years back. Now the 
whole city has been rebuilt and modern 
apartment houses, of which the one on 
the right is a sample, have taken the 
place of these rickety shacks. Novo- 
sibirsk has a population of over 350,000, 
more than three times what it was ten 
years ago. 





This is the way the in- 
dividual peasants of 
old Russia scratched 
the soil with their prim- 
itive plows, through 
backbreaking hours of 
labor. Now the new 
Soviet factories are 
turning out thousands 
of powerful caterpillar 
tractors like the one on 
the right. Great bat- 
teries of these tractors 
now plow the vast 
fields of the collective 
farms. 


This is the way in former days 
Ivan Ivanovich camped in his 
fields, in dirt and discomfort, 
during the haying season. 
Now Ivan has discarded his 
scythe, his son operates a 
modern mowing machine for 
the collective, and Ivan adds 
scientific knowledge to his 
lifetime of practical experi- 
ence in the “laboratory hut" 
(see picture on the right) of 
his kothoz. 








A WOMAN WORKER— 
SOVIET STYLE 





Valya Belyanina works at a 
precision instrument factory 
in Moscow. She is an as- 
sembler of geodesical instru- 
ments and earns about 500 
rubles a month. There are 
thousands of skilled women 
workers like Valya. She takes 
pride in her work, lives well 
on these wages, has good 
clothes, and an ample mar- 
gin to look after her personal 
appearance. Above we see 
Valya on a visit to a hair- 
dressing establishment. 
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Valya is a regular visitor at the Institute 
of Cosmetics and Hygiene, recently 
opened in Moscow, where great empha- 
sis is laid on health as the chief requis- 
ite for beauty. Above, Valya in the 
waiting room of the Institute. On the 
right, she is taking a facial steam bath. 








Kabardino-Balkarian school-boys who took 
part in the dance Olympiad at the Moscow 
Theatre of People's Art 


In a class-room of the new school connected 
with the tractor plant at Stalingrad on the 
lower Volga 


This child eats borsch instead of 
Campbell's soup, but he seems to 
like it 


Lyasha Fadeyev, proud 
bearer of "Badge of Hon- 
or" for his fine work in 
helping to tend the calves 
and colts of the kolhoz 
near Leningrad 

where he lives 





Soviet Kids 
of Many Races 


Audience registers delight at 
a performance of the "Puppet 
Theatre on Wheels” which 
gives free shows in the streets 
and parks of Moscow 


Co- 
+ the Moscow 
A children’s volley-beall 1091) io, sport grounds 


operative Society rade 


Four pupils of one of the Moscow schools. 150 
new schools were built in Moscow last year, as 
many more are under construction this year 
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—and these youna- 
sters, children of 
Jewish settlers in 
Biro-Bidjan, Jewish 
autonomous region 
in the Far East 
seem, no less than 
the other children 


cer , here pictured, to 
Chinese and Korean children who study in their < WA a : have found their 


native languages in a school in Vladivostok, 
Soviet Far East 





promised land 








I'd Put Joy Into The People ! 


“I'd get up great pageants—drown the city in banners—put on gor- 
geous all-night carnivals—everybody dancing to the music—" 

That was what John Reed once wanted to do as Commissar of Art 
and Amusement in Soviet Russia. If he were alive now, he would see 
that this dream is coming true. People all over the Soviet Union are 
dancing, as Albert Rhys Williams tells in his article in this issue, and as 
these pictures show. 














Over at the left is a group of Ukrainian kolhoz youth doing a gay folk 
dance at the Moscow Theatre of People's Art; below, a Kazak git! stu- 
dent of the dramatic school of Alma Ata performs a national dance. 
The little boys are Kabardino-Balkarians, taking part in a great folk fes- 
tival in the North Gaucasus. The two dancers in the center are doing 
the "Trepak" for an audience at Moscow's Park of Culture and Rest, 
where free dancing instruction is given. The lovely lady below is from 
Azerbaidjan, and this group of turbanned men dancers are Beluji 
collective farmers from Soviet Turkmenia. 
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OF PEACE 


Klimenti Voroshilov, Soviet Defense 
Commissar 


We must stand on guard against our 
snemies. .. - But we don't want to fight; 
,» want peace, and would be the first 
» welcome peaceful action from any 
quarter” Pictures from Sovfoto 
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The Red Army is 4 reali people's army. No army 

in history has ever had such close ties with the 

population. These young workers and farmers who 

will go back to their jobs when they have finished 
their training are typical examples 





NO “CONQUERED. RACES” BUT| ¢ 


"The equality of the rights of citizens of the USSR irrespective of no- +f 
tionality or race, in all spheres of life—is an immutable law—" 


This beautiful young woman is 
from Kazakstan—now a __ full 
fledged Constituent Republic of 
the USSR—a land beyond the 
Caspian Sea which borders on 
Western China. The former no- 
madic Kazak tribesmen are now 
becoming settled and prosperous 
collective farmers. 


Yusup Uzbuskov, a Kirgiz collec- 
tive farmer up from Central Asia 
for a vacation in a farmers’ rest 
home near Moscow, gets his first 
taste of skiing under the instruc- 
tion of a fellow-vacationer. 





Odina Talyau, shepherd of o 
large state livestock farm of Tad- 
jikistan, plays a tune on a native 
instrument. One of the most 
backward and oppressed sections 
of Tsarist Russia, Tadjikistan is 
now experiencing a re-birth of 
national culture. 


Karabai Niyazev, brigade 
leader of an Uzbek collec- 
tive farm, proudly shows off 
his two daughters, Ulpatk- 
han and Nimatkhin. These 
girls will not be sold to hus- 
bands they have never seen 
as were Uzbek women in the 
past. 


The teacher and children’s 
nursery director of an Uzbek 
kolhoz bring fresh fruit for the 
breakfast of the children under 
their care. In 1914 1.2 per 
cent of the children of Uzbekis- 
tan went to school, now they 
all go. 


Shura Mosechvidishvili, a stu- : : a pone 
dent in an agricultural school es : r ars so 
in Soviet Georgia, gathers é ree , te 
grapes in the school vineyard 
and enjoys a rich, free life of 
which her forbears could not 

have dreamed. 











“Propagation of racial or national exclusiveness or hatred and contempt 


is punishable by law.” 


Article 123, Soviet Constitution 


Moscow went wild recently when 
five girls from Buryat-Mongolia 
arrived after travelling 4,000 
miles on skis over mountains, for- 
ests and steppes—the world's 
long distance skiing record for 
women. This is Marusya Khak- 
halova, seventeen, youngest of 
the five. 


They live to a ripe old age in 
Uzbekistan. Here is Urasbubi 
Mirasalieva, hale and hearty at 
110, and her two young broth- 
ers Bazarbai, 80 and Mirzadzhan, 
a lad of 66. In the foreground 
is her bright-eyed granddaughter, 
Shadayeva. 


j These expert rug-weavers of Ash- 


kabad, capital of the Turcoman 
Republic, are weaving a portrait 
of Ernst Thaelmann, as_ their 


W'. tribute to the German Com- 
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munist leader held in a Nazi jail. 


While the women of Buryat- 
Mongolia go gadding off to 
Moscow on skis, this cowherd 
does his homework while tending 
the kolhoz cattle. Only 2 per 
cent of the children of Buryat- 
Mongolia went to school in Tsar- 
ist times, now all go to school 


A Korean woman compositor sets 
type for the Korean edition o 
the new Soviet Constitution, 
which has been published in sixty 
languages and many millions of 
copies in the USSR. 


These two Korean boys are stu- 
dents of the Pharmaceutical 
School in Vladivostok, where 
there are several Korean schools. 











IN THE MOSCOW SHOPS 


Above is one of a chain of new "dietetic" food stores opened this win- 
ter in Moscow which carry especially prepared foods prescribed by 
physicians; next is a glimpse of one of Moscow's many flower shops. 
The girl in the corner works in the central "prescription" factory which 
supplies Moscow drug stores. On the right is a section of one of the 
new, comfortably arranged shoe stores. Below on the left is the con- 
fectionery corner of one of Moscow's chief bakery shops, next to that 
@ cosmetics store 











PARACHUTES ARE BEAUTIFUL! 


Snapshots from the diary of 
an American dancer in Moscow 


IONEER Nina doesn’t believe in 
evil spirits. She doesn’t believe 
in fairy godmothers. Oh, no. 

But she does believe in parachutes. 

She thinks the pear-shaped cupola 
tossing and heaving with its speck of 
human cargo is a thing of infinite 
beauty. She has prepared a series of 
sketches and has painstakingly painted 
them to show me how the swaying 
descent could be danced by the group. 
And now I am talking to the artist 
ae 

“But tell me, what is so beautiful 
about a parachute? Yes, it has a lovely 
form—but after all it’s only a bundle 
of silk and cords opened to the wind.” 

It was after class, and that to Nina 
meant that Dhimah the foreign dancer 
was now just another individual, one 
who might or, alas, might not under- 
stand. There was some secret com- 
munion between her and the parachute, 
something their own. Should she 
speak up? Very earnestly she gazed 
at me for a moment, then with de 
liberation : 

“Last week I read that a parachute 
came down on a wintering party in 
the Arctic, where a man was very ill, 
dying. And what do you think came 
down onto the ice with the para- 
chute... a doctor! Just in time. 
A real doctor with instruments! And 
the man got better. Isn’t that wonder- 
ful? And do you know what else? 
There’s an airplane that flies around 
some of the villages a long way from 
anywhere in the south and drops movie 
shows for the collective farmers—yes, 
it’s true—films and apparatus and 
everything. Even a man with an ac- 
crodion to play during the show. How 
they must love the parachute out there! 
See what I mean? Why, look how our 
Red Army comes down out of the sky 
in hundreds of lovely parachutes, all 
ready with guns just in time to meet 
anyone who dares to attack us... . 

“T think the parachute is beautiful, 
beautiful, don’t you? It’s like a fairy!” 

Nina the Pioneer is dreaming of 
parachutes. | 

“We must dance a ‘Dance of the 
Parachute!’” And Nina and I are 
friends. 

Her little chum Valya, who loves to 





paint, also brings his problems to me. 

Today I received a carefully penned 
note from Valya. It seems that a 
competition for the best drawings and 
paintings of famous people is being 
held at the House of Children’s Art, 
open to all the young amateurs in Mos- 
cow Region. Valya had heard his 
uncle speak of a play called “Romeo 
and Juliet,” by a foreign author 
named Shakespeare, playing at the 
Moscow Theater of the Revolution. 
But exactly where did this writer 
Shakespeare stand? What did he 
stand for and what did he fight 
against? A youngster of 9 hasn’t had 
time yet to read everything in the 
world, and so: 

“Dear teacher Dhimah, before I 
make a picture of Shakespeare please 
write and tell me—Was Shakespeare 
a writer for the people? Greetings, 
Valya Mikhailovich Fedin.” 

Valya was the little knight errant 
who would corner a newcomer to the 
class to explain to him that he mustn't 
think that because Dhimah makes mis- 


7. 





Dhimah, teaching one of her classes in Moscow. 


By DHIMAH 


takes in speaking that she is only semi- 
literate, because she knows English 
very well! 

He was also one of the delegation of 
four that approached me quite seriously 
after class with a self-criticism on be- 
half of the class—and a full-blown 
plan. 

They had decided that it was not 
proper to interrupt the class if I 
should make a wrong case ending to 
a word here and there. They were 
going to remember the words and bring 
me a list afterwards. I, on my part, 
must study their corrections—and 
never, never make the mistake again! 
“You are teaching us to dance.—We 
will help you perfect your Russian.” 
Just an exchange of experience—a 
social obligation—and raising qualifi- 
cations all around, in regular Pioneer 
fashion. 

But even a Pioneer can misbehave. 
And when she does, she has to take the 
social consequences. 

My neighbor, Maria Yakovlevna, is 

(Continued on page 48) 





. , The figures are 
those by Pioneer Nina to show her ideas about a parachute dance 
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LITERALLY HUNDREDS OF 
THIEVES AND CROOKS of all 
descriptions have brought in voluntary 
confessions to the Moscow militia in 
the past few weeks and begged for a 
chance to go straight. —The movement 
began when IJzvestia published an arti- 
cle by Prosecutor Vyshinsky’s assistant 


commenting favorably on letter from a 


fugitive from justice asking what would 
happen if he gave himself up. The All 
Union Council of trade unions has al- 
ready placed 71 ex-criminals on jobs. 
22 have been sent to labor communes 
to learn trades while serving out sen- 
tences, and a large number have re- 
ceived loans to make a start. A piquant 
case is that of Avesyan, one of the first 
to confess. This chap always had an 
intense interest in dramatics and once 
gave such a convincing exhibit of in- 
sanity that he landed in an asylum. 
Following a confession of minor crimi- 
nal acts he was sent to the All-Union 
Committee on Arts where his talent for 
acting was confirmed and he is now 
enrolled as a student in the State Insti- 
tute of Theatre Arts. 


THE DEATH RATE IN THE 
SOVIET UNION dropped 45 per 
cent between 1913 and 1935 despite 
world war and civil war and famine. 
In the past eight years there has been 
a drop of 85 per cent in the number of 
tubercular young people. Syphilis has 
been reduced by 85 per cent since 
Tsarist days. Smallpox has been re- 
duced by 96 per cent, diphtheria by 80 
per cent, typhoid fever by 7} per cent, 
scarlet fever and dysentery by 50 per 
cent. The number of physicians has 
increased four-fold—from 19,785 in 


1914 to 90,692 in 1936. 


AVERAGE WAGES HAVE AL- 
MOST DOUBLED for Soviet work- 
ers in the first four years of the second 
five-year plan. In 1936 the average 
wage reached 2,770. This does not 
include the many social services re- 
ceived by Soviet workers for which at 
least another third might be added. 
The entire wage fund increased from 
8 billion rubles in 1928 to 71 billion 
rubles in 1936. The average worker’s 
family purchased 43 per cent more 
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meat, 144 per cent more fats and oils, 
23 per cent more milk, 130 per cent 
more eggs, and 67 per cent more sugar 
in 1936 than the previous year. Com- 
paring individual consumption of 1936 
with 1909, the increase is as follows: 
meats and fats, doubled; fish, five times 
greater; butter, 35 per cent more; 
sugar, three and a half times more; 
bread and potatoes, one and a half times 
more. The consumption of cloth- 
ing has increased an average of 40 per 
cent in the past two years, which is 
estimated to be nearly three times the 
pre-war figure. Government expendi- 
tures for cultural activities for the peo- 
ple rose from 6,300,000,000 rubles in 
1932 to 15,500,000,000 rubles in 1936. 


SOVIET VIOLINISTS WON 
FIVE out of the first six prizes at the 
recent Ysaye international contest of 
violinists in Brussels. David Oistrakh 
of the USSR won first place. The other 
four Soviet prize winners were all boys 
and girls under seventeen. And just a 
short time before, young Soviet pianists 
walked off with first, second and ninth 
prizes and a certificate of honor at the 
Third International Chopin Contest in 
Warsaw. Yakov Zak, 23, won first 


prize. 


103 BILLION RUBLES IS THE 
ASTRONOMICAL FIGURE otal 
industrial production is to reach in 
1937 according to the recently an- 
nounced economic plan. Increase over 
1936 in production of consumers’ goods 
is to be 20.8 per cent and in means of 
production 19.5 per cent. Included in 
this program are 900,000 bicycles; 
1,073,600 tons of confectionery; 1 mil- 
lion new victrolas; 50 million victrola 
records; 85,000,000 meters silks; 108,- 
000,000 meters woolens. 


WITH 82 AMERICAN SCIEN- 
TISTS already registered, it looks as 
though the United States would have 
the largest representation at the Seven- 
teenth International Geological Con- 
gress opening in Moscow this July. 
Great Britain will be represented by 17 
delegates, South Africa by 10, France 
and Sweden by 8 each and Austria by 7. 


Yads ond fiquies 


ALMOST PERFECTLY PRE- 
SERVED was the body of Nikolai 
Rubenstein, famous pianist and com- 
poser, and founder of the Moscow 
Conservatory of Music, when they 
opened the crypt in the cemetery of the 
Danilov monastery where he was 
buried in 1881. The clothing was in- 
tact, there were roses on his chest. That 
was in 1934, The body was taken to 
the Institute of Legal Medicine where 
this startling phenomenon was studied. 
The body had not been embalmed after 
death. It was simply placed in a silk- 
lined wooden coffin, padded with cotton 
and sawdust. This coffin was encased 
in a tightly sealed leaden casket, which 
in turn was placed in an oaken box. 
Dr. N. V. Popov of the Institute has 
recently announced that the study of 
the body has been completed and has 
yielded much interesting data on posthu- 
mous, changes in the human organism 
and on the preservation of muscular 
fibre. Since decomposition had been 
checked at the outset, the Institute did 
not find it necessary to use any special 
measures to preserve the body. It be- 
gan to dry up as soon as it was exposed 
to the air and is now in the process of 
mummification. 





A THEATRICAL TROUPE ON 
SKIS traversed the forests and lakes 
of Karelia last winter. Eight young 
actors and actresses of the Karelian 
National Theatre spent a month touring 
Karelia. They covered almost 1,000 
miles on skis and gave 45 performances 
and concerts, visiting many communi- 
ties which had never seen a show before. 


800,000 FOOTBALL PLAYERS 
took part in soccer matches in the 
towns and villages of the USSR this 
year. 50,000 tennis enthusiasts are 
now enrolled as qualified players, many 
of them factory workers and collective 
farmers who have come sufficiently pro- 
ficient to take part in matches. 
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Question: I have heard much about 
housing conditions and should like to 
know how people are housed in the 
Soviet Union. Is it possible for a fam- 
ily in the Soviet Union to own a home? 


R. B. Springfield, Ohio. 


Answer: It is quite true that hous- 
ing has been perhaps the “weakest 
link” in the Soviet economy. How- 
ever, the last few years have seen a 
considerable improvement in housing. 
The budget of the Union allocated 32 
billion dollars for housing during the 
second Five-Year Plan. To this must 
be added vast sums spent by various 
enterprises and Trade Unions on new 
housing and renovating of old houses. 

All housing in the cities of the Soviet 
Union belongs to the municipalities. 
The tenants living in apartment houses 
run the house through a committee 
elected by them. ‘This committee is 
responsible for services, upkeep and re- 
pairs. Rent is scaled according to 
salaries and usually is less than 10 per 
cent of the income of the tenants. Out 
of this rental, city taxes and all other 
expenses connected with the up-keep of 
the house are met. Since all large 
cities and industrial centers have had 
a sudden spurt in population due to the 
increased industrial activity, the avail- 
able housing was insufficient, and 
while many new houses have been built 
it has not been possible yet to catch 
up with the requirements. But this 
was not the only reason for the crowded 
condition of many Soviet cities. The 
other, and most important factor, is 
that formerly workers lived in slums 
and many families huddled together in 
basements and attics and barracks that 
were condemned by the Soviet regime. 
Frequently workers actually had to 
occupy living quarters in shifts in the 
old days. To compensate them for 
this condemned housing, the better 
dwellings were redistributed for the 
use of all of the population equitably. 

For a number of years the necessity 
of building up heavy industry and the 
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Gove Russia Topay welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet Union. 

problem or question that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed in 
this page by the National Educational Director 
of the American FSU, Theodore Bayer. 


Any specific 


developing of natural resources left 
little energy and material for new 
housing. With the end of the first 
Five-Year Plan this situation has been 
radically changed and as seen from the 
figure quoted above, much material 
and man power is devoted to upbuild- 
ing of new housing. While it is still 
difficult in some places, especially in 
Moscow, to keep pace with the in- 
crease in population, housing is def- 
initely improving. The Soviet govern- 
ment is encouraging the owning of 
homes. Thousands of cooperative 
houses have been built by a number of 
families joining together to build a 
cooperative house, wherein every fam- 
ily owns its apartment. Twenty-five 
member families or more may form 
such a cooperative house, and the mu- 
nicipality advances as much as 90 per 
cent towards the building of a coopera- 
tive house. Even the remaining 10 
per cent can be paid out over a long 
period of time. One-family houses are 
also being built, particularly in the 
towns that have sprung up around the 
great new industrial works. 

Foreign observers in speaking of 
housing, seem to have in mind such 
centers as Moscow, Leningrad and 
Kharkov, forgetting that the vast ma- 
jority of the Soviet population live on 
the land, or in small towns. There is 
no shortage in housing on the land for 
the millions of people living there, ex- 
cept that the former peasant hut of the 
Tsarist regime in most cases would not 
deserve the name of a home. At first 
slowly and now rather rapidly these 
straw huts are giving way to new, 





Your Questions Answered 


By THEODORE BAYER 


privately owned cottages where the 
peasant families live. 


Question: Will you kindly com- 
ment on Mr. Eastman’s reference to 
a decree on academic reform which he 
claims did away with all progressive 
methods of education in the Soviet 
Union and set up a tyranny over pupil 
and teacher alike? D. E. N. New 
York City. 

Answer: The decree in question 
was published in IJzvestia of Septem- 
ber 4, 1935. Mr. Eastman’s state- 
ment purporting to be a translation of 
sections of a decree is a falsification 
both by omission and commission. 
Even the very title as given by Mr. 
Eastman is deliberately misleading, for 
actually the decree referred to was a 
“decision about organization of edu- 
cational work and organization of the 
primary, intermediate and secondary 
schools.” It was in no way intended 
to be a “reform” in the sense of a de- 
parture from the general principles 
governing education in the USSR. 

Mr. Eastman makes out that such 
obviously necessary measures as regu- 
lation cards, records of attendance and 
scholastic rating of pupils throughout 
their school careers are sinister designs 
to thwart the freedom of the pupil. 

Mr. Eastman quotes as part of the 
decree somehing that is not in the de- 
cree at all: “A special apparatus of 
Communist Youth Organizers to be 
installed for the surveillance of the 
pupil inside and outside of the school.” 
There isn’t a single word of this trans- 
lation of the decree in the decree it- 
self. In a general discussion of youth 
organizations in the USSR, such ques- 
tions as the promotion of self-discipline, 
the raising of cultural levels, and so on, 
were included. This Mr. Eastman 
makes out to be “surveillance over the 
youth,” instead of self-education and 
self-elevation of the youth. 

Mr. Eastman’s omissions are even 
more interesting. For in this very de- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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BOOKS 


THE REVOLUTION BETRAYED— 


BY WHOM? 


A Review by 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


T is difficult for a book to be both vi- 

tuperative and dull, yet Trotsky’s lat- 
est work (“The Revolution Betrayed,” 
by Leon Trotsky, Doubleday Doran) 
has succeeded. One plods through its 
pages with boredom touched with exas- 
peration. What has become of the bril- 
liance that once made Trotsky’s pen a 
shining dagger? The will to destroy is 
still here, but neither the power or knowl- 
edge. History has blunted his words, and 
against his will he knows it. 

Trotsky faces a difficult dilemma. 
Wishing to admire the Soviet revolution 
from 1917 to 1923, when he himself was 
part of it, he wishes no less to denounce 
its later phases. He starts with a real 
revolution, in which workers had power 
and wielded it fearlessly and demo- 
cratically. Then he must explain how 
steadily through a decade those fearless, 
democratic workers who overthrew a 
Tsar and defeated the armies of the 
world meekly yielded their independence 
to “the faction least rich in ideas and most 
burdened with mistakes” till politics be- 
came “the monopoly of an uncontrolled 
bureaucracy.” It is difficult for him to 
explain this. It is, in fact, impossible. 

The reason he gives is ingenious. The 
revolutionary workers died out in the 
war or grew tired. “A revolution is a 
mighty devourer of energy... . The 
nerves give way. . . . Bureaucracy 
triumphed over the masses; the mass 
soviets disappeared.” The psychology of 
this is debatable; revolutions both devour 
energy and create it. The nerves of tired 
radicals give way; but other men no less 
revolutionary and with fresher nerves re- 
place them. The political facts in the 
case are not even debatable. Every year 
in the USSR has seen a wider participa- 
tion of masses in government, both in the 
numbers taking part and in the extent 
and variety of their participation. 

Trotsky admits that “in ten years a 


backward country has achieved successes- 


unexampled in history.” These, he says, 
are due not to extraordinary leadership 
but to the “conditions of socialist property 
created by the revolution.” So what? 
Does anyone care to deny him his little 
fling at Stalin as long as he admits the 
successes of socialist property? In a fol- 
lowing chapter, however, he qualifies this 
admission. By defining socialism as 
“soviet forms of property on a basis of 
American technique,” he comes to the 
conclusion—or did he know it already? 
—that what exists in the USSR is not 
socialism, since its technique and produc- 
tivity is inferior to that of America. 
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“The Soviet Union,” he says, “is a con- 
tradictory society halfway between capi- 
talism and socialism.” The productive 
forces in it are still inadequate for social- 
ism. “The social revolution, betrayed by 
the ruling party, still exists in property 
relations and in the consciousness of the 
masses.” Where else, one wonders, 
should it or could it exist? But if the 
workers really want to go forward to 
socialism, they will have to “overthrow 
the bureaucracy.” This, of course, is 
the crux of the situation. Trotsky does 
not want to reform Soviet power; he 
wants “a new revolutionary dawn.” 

The “betrayal of the revolution” con- 
sists, according to Trotsky, in many 
things: in the foreign policy of collabora- 
tion with the League of Nations, in the 
revival of the “family,” in “inequality 
and social antagonisms,” all of which are 
attributed to “the bureaucracy.” Only 
after perusing several chapters does one 
learn what Trotsky means by this word. 
Emotionally he means Stalin and every- 
one who admires Stalin. Statistically he 
includes (in chapter six) the civil service, 
the elected officials of village and city, 
the apparatus of trade unions, collective 
farms, cooperatives and Party, the ad- 
ministrators and specialists in economic 
enterprises, a total which includes, he 
says, one-sixth ‘to one-fifth of the popu- 
lation. This fraction of the people, he 
claims, has almost half the income of the 
country. 

Even if his figures are correct—and 
there is no proof of it—need one worry 
so greatly about the democracy and in- 
equality of a land whose ruling caste 
comprises one-fifth of the population? 
As long as there are so many capitalist 
countries to worry about where “two 
percent of the people’—you know the 
rest! Trotsky himself admits that “the 
distribution of this earth’s goods in the 
Soviet Union, is incomparably more 
democratic than it was in Tsarist Rus- 
sia, and even than it is in the most demo- 
cratic countries of the West.” That’s 
really handsome of him; that one admis- 
sion gives his case away. 

In reading this book one is reminded 
of the distinction made in the USSR be- 
tween two kinds of criticism: the vital 
criticism of the constructive worker, who 
desires to improve the thing he criticizes, 





and the enemy criticism which wishes 
only to destroy. Trotsky gives many 
“facts”; why should it be otherwise, since 
he can quote liberally from the “self-criti- 
cism” of the Soviet press. But how does 
he use them? 

The USSR has not yet caught up with 
the foremost capitalist lands in technique 
and living standards, he says, quoting 
Molotov as proof. But Trotsky con- 
cludes that it will take a “whole histori- 
cal epoch” and another revolution for the 
USSR to achieve socialism. Molotov 
and the other Soviet leaders deduce the 
other conclusion: ‘“We must overtake 
and surpass.” 

Trotsky says that bureaucracy exists 

in the USSR; Stalin says so too. But 
Stalin and the other Soviet leaders urge 
the masses to take constant part in ex- 
posing and cleaning out bureaucrats; 
Stalin praises the secret ballot as a “whip 
in the hands of the population against 
organs of government that work badly.” 
Trotsky sneers at this admission by Stalin 
that any government organs work badly 
—‘A remarkable confession! And in a 
socialist state,” he jeers. Then he pro- 
ceeds to identify the “bureaucracy” with 
the whole of the civil service and calls 
for a revolution to overthrow it. 
. All of his criticism is designedly de- 
structive. His principle is: attack Stalin 
whatever he does. He attacks the Soviet 
leaders for not imposing industrialization 
in 1923, when war-ruined factories were 
not yet repaired; he attacks them no less 
for adopting in 1928 the rapid industrial- 
ization of the Five Year Plan. He de- 
nounces Stalin for permitting the kulak 
to live in 1923, when kulak grain fur- 
nished the city’s food; he denounces him 
equally for the “blind, violent and 
gambling methods” whereby collectiviza- 
tion was finally carried through, in a later 
period when the time was ripe. He at- 
tacks the low productivity of labor which 
prevents socialism from existing; but he 
berates even more the Stakhanovites who 
are raising production, as “humiliating 
measures of a backward capitalism.” 

The purpose of the book is, in fact, 
unconcealed. Its goal is “to cause doubts 
and evoke distrust” of the present leader- 
ship in the USSR among the workers of 
the world. Already excerpts are being 
distributed in free pamphlets by fascists 
in Austria as “an exposure of the social 
and moral bankruptcy of Marxism.” 
Trotsky knew that this use would be 
made of his book; he says so in his final 
page. Does one need then his character- 
ization of Kirov as “a clever, unscrupu- 
lous Leningrad dictator,” or his allusion 
to the assassination as “an act of high 
significance,’ a “symptom which fore- 
tells the beginning of an open political 
crisis” to underline Trotsky’s conscious 
alliance with fascism in attacking the 
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THE USSR STILL STANDS! 


ISS DELAFIELD is so frank in 

admitting that she went to Russia 
only because her publisher insisted, hated 
the notion from the time she heard of it, 
and was prepared to loathe everything 
about the strange dark land that there 
is really nothing to be said about the 
book.* From her first words it is plain 
that the writing is a chore, her prejudices 
are justified at every step and her loathing 
is as fully protected as if she had re- 
mained in London and done her work 
from an old volume by Will Durant or 
a new volume by L. Trotsky. Any 
ambition I might have to rend the lady 
into bits is quite overcome by my sym- 
pathy as a writer for any other writer 
who has been sent by the city editor to 
be overwhelmed by the intellectuality of 
Miss Marian Davies and is either going 
to return overwhelmed or fired. 

She finds that the telephone service in 
Soviet Russia is bad, the clerks of In- 
tourist are inefficient, the trains run 
slowly, nobody is ever on time, and people 
waste a great deal of energy just sitting 
around. She does, however, manage to 
gain entrance to a collective farm and, 
aside from the primitive way the people 
live, finds it rather all right. The 
peasants are glad to have her, to treat 
her warmly, show her everything and are 
so vorried about their delicate visitor that 
the try to keep her from doing any of 
the hard work. In this chapter Miss 
Delafield is at her best, showing an un- 
derstanding and depth of feeling which 
is quite dissipated later on. 

What interests me is the psychology of 
our English friend. When she visits 
Tsarskoye Selo she cannot look at it for 
thoughts of the Royal Family. Every- 
thing about the place reminds her of 
Ekaterinburg and the execution of the 
Tsar and the family. It is the old busi- 
ness of Marie Antoinette and the peo- 
ple of France. I think I am no more 
bloodthirsty than the rest of mankind 
but whereas Miss Delafield can think 
only of the noble Tsar, I can think also 
of the humble workers who followed 
Father Gapon in petitioning the Little 
Father fo. help. They were shot down 
by the Cossacks upon orders from the 
Tsar. In the recent motion picture, 
Revolutionists, one sees these poor peo- 
ple as they must surely have been—hope- 
ful, full of faith, magnificent in their 
trust, and devoted to their ruler. They 
know that if they can only get to him, he 
will understand their needs. They slick 
themselves up, put on their best, drape 
their pathetic bits of finery about them 
and march out. Soon they are back again, 
bewildered, stricken dumb, carrying their 
dead and wounded. 

I think too of the great ball at the 
time of the Tsar’s coronation. During 





*] Visit THE Soviets by E. M. Delafield 
(Harper's) $2.50. 
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A Review by 


ROBERT FORSYTHE 


the day the multitudes eager to pay hom- 
age to their lord had been so great that 
thousands had been trampled and killed 
when the first rows had fallen into a 
trench carelessly left unfilled by the City 
Authorities. It was, and still remains, 
one of the great disasters of the world, 
but the Court was so little moved by it 
that there was never a thought of sus- 
pending the revelries connected with the 
Coronation, revelries enjoyed by the great 
of the earth and not to be halted by such 
a minor occurrence as the death of thou- 
sands of loyal subjects. The orchestras 
played, the Tsar and the Tsarina danced 
in the quadrille, the diplomats and the 
noble lords and ladies coquetted and lifted 
their glasses and uttered thanks that life 
could be so full and gay. 

What I am saying is that between my 
way of thinking and Miss Delafield’s way 
of thinking, there is no chance for com- 
promise. It is this fundamental disagree- 
ment which makes so much of the think- 
ing and writing abeut the Soviet Union 
worthless. A backward country which 
is struggling to overcome its handicaps 
is never as lovely to the casual visitor as 
the backward country which is content to 
be odd and charming and benighted; 
neither is it as comfortable and settled as 
Miss Delafield’s own life, which rests so 
gracefully upon the backs of the slaving 
millions of India and Africa. Accord- 
ingly I must apologize for not getting 
excited by what Miss Delafield writes 
about Russia. Frankly, I don’t care what 
she thinks. I have almost reached the 
point where I don’t care what anybody 
thinks. 

The great fact of modern history is 
the existence of the Soviet Union. What- 
ever happens, there it stands. Its faults 
are many, not all of its promise has been 
fulfilled; but there it stands: the hope 
of liberalism everywhere, a towering 
lighthouse in the progress of humanity. 
What visitors and even experts will never 
understand is that it is the least static 
of all countries. While the presses are 
still running on a book which will un- 
cover another great deficiency in the land 
of socialism, the fault will already have 
been corrected and forgotten. The sages 
were certain that the N. E. P. in 1923 
meant an end of socialism in the Soviet 
Union just as something new happening 
every week in 1937 proves to a Max 
Eastman or a Wall Street banker that 
socialism is dead in Russia. What a fool 
this horrible man Stalin must be! If 
all he desires is personal power to what 
lengths does he go to make things hard 
for himself. Instead of allowing the 
peasants to remain in their centuries-long 





state of degradation, he uproots them 
bodily and collectivizes the farms. The 
great lords of other countries, who care 
only about their possessions and their 
power, are strangely unworried about 
unemployment, larger industrial quotas, 
or cultural betterment. Why does this 
evil genius named Stalin, who is such an 
enemy of the people according to his 
detractors, bother himself so greatly 
about these matters? 

Briefly the Soviet Union is the hope 
of the world and nothing that André 
Gide or E. M. Delafield or John Zilch 
writes about it can get me excited any 
more. As long as it is there, I am satis- 
fied. 

As an addenda I should like to record 
the impression made upon another Eng- 
lishman by the Soviet Union. When my 
friend, Robert Briffault, visited Russia 
two years ago, I was frankly worried. 
He is as definitely English as Miss Dela- 
field; he can scarcely live without his 
afternoon tea; he is no longer young. 
The hardships that discouraged Miss 
Delafield should certainly have been ex- 
pected to annoy Dr. Briffault, who does 
not suffer annoyance gladly. Here is a 
portion of what he wrote about his trip 
upon his return: 

“My entire faith in the Soviets and 
their future has always rested upon 
fundamentals, and I was quite prepared 
for disappointments in the details of the 
superstructure in its present state. But 
my most sanguine expectations have been 
far exceeded. I am not greatly inter- 
ested in tractors or electric power sta- 
tions, which I can see anywhere; but I 
have seen what cannot be seen anywhere 
else and has never been seen in the world 
before—a contented people, among whom 
misery, hunger and anxiety have been 
eliminated. It is a !triumph which any 
time in the last five thousand years would 
have seemed visionary. But it has been 
achieved, and, like our Soviet comrades, 
I have no shadow of doubt as to the 
future. The imbecilities and foaming 
furies of the backward old world seem 
very paltry after such a glimpse, and 
more deserving of pity than of anger.” 
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MR. BEALS RESIGNS FROM 
TROTSKY COMMISSION 


On April 17 Carleton Beals resigned from 
the preliminary commission of inquiry in- 
vestigating the charges against Leon Trotsky 
on the ground that he could not consider the 
proceedings a serious investigation. In 
answer to a charge by Professor John Dewey 
that he was “prejudging the case” by hs 
resignation, Mr. Beals made the following 
statement explaining his position, which we 
publish because of the light it throws on the 
proceedings: 

“Dr, Dewey in the name of the commission 
accuses me because of my resignation of pre- 
judging the Trotsky case. Why does he dis- 
tort the meaning of my resignation and as- 
cribe to me motives I do not have and have 
not stated? 

“My resignation has nothing to do with 
the Moscow trials or the guilt or innocence of 
Mr. Trotsky. I am just as much in the 
dark about both matters today as I was 
when I joined the commission. I am merely 
passing a fair judgment on the commission 
and its intolerable methods. 

“I do not know what sort of conclusions 
the other commissioners will bring in but I do 
know that to label their efforts as an in- 
vestigation is to sully a fair word. 

“The hushed adoration of the other mem- 
bers of the commission for Mr. Trotsky 
throughout the hearings has defeated all spirit 
of honest investigation. 

“When our lawyer, Mr. Finerty [John 
Finerty of Washington, D. C.] got through 
with his long winded and meaningless exam- 
ination of Trotsky the Russian leader actu- 
ally had wings sprouting from his shoulders. 
The methods thus far followed by the com- 
mission have been a schoolboy joke and I 
do not wish further to be a party to some- 
thing so utterly ridiculous. Thus far no in- 
vestigations have been conducted, but merely 
a pink tea party with every one but myself 
uttering sweet platitudes. 

“Dr, Dewey is not stating the truth when 
he declares that I had full liberty to ques- 
tion the accused. From the very first the 
other members of the commission and Mr. 
Finerty sought ways in which to curb my 
liberty of action. The very first day I was 
told my questions were improper. The final 
cross-examination was put in a mould that 
prevented any search for the truth. I was 
taken to task for quizzing Trotsky about his 
archives. My questions were considered un- 
fortunate ‘because Mr. Trotsky answered 
badly’ and it should not be publicly stated, I 
was told, that most of his documents were 
merely copies. 

“The other commissioners repeatedly in- 
terrupted my questioning in order to destroy 
its efficacy. Dr. Dewey lifted the April 16 
session before I had a chance to complete 
my line of questioning and immediately called 
a meeting to take me to task for my ques- 
tions. 

“IT was not consulted about the procedure 
of the trial and was not in harmony with the 
obvious effort to save time at the expense of 
getting at the truth or the obvious effort to 
forestall any serious cross-examination of the 
master. Nor was I consulted regarding the 
scope and purpose of the trial and had to 
register my public disapproval. 
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“No serious examination of the Trotsky 
archives is planned by the commission and 
cannot be carried out. It lacks the funds, 
fair mindedness and seriousness to carry out 
such a minute study even if the archives 
were accessible. 

“The only evidence garnered by the com- 
mission at this crucial stage in the so-called 
investigation are some additional documents 
—not all of them trustworthy—of the Piata- 
kov and Romm [two of the defendants in 
the recent Moscow trial] contacts with Trot- 
sky. Aside from that, the evideNce consists 
of his published writings which could have 
been bought in New York or consulted at the 
library without having put the commission to 
the cost of its fruitless trip to Mexico. 

“The cross-examination consisted of al- 
lowing Trotsky to spout propaganda charges 
with eloquence and wild denunciations, with 
only rare efforts to make him prove his as- 
sertions. ‘The work of the commission has 
largely consisted in an effort to fill in the 
gaps left by Mr. Trotsky’s own attorney in 
the proving of Trotsky’s case. 

“Mr. Trotsky was given five days and a 
half to present his case. The cross-examina- 
tion by the commission lasted only a day and 
a half. One day of that was largely taken 
up by a banal cross-examination by Mr. 
Finerty on the history of the tactics and 
politics of the Russian revolution, conducted 
in such kindergarten fashion and with such 
eager adoration for Mr.“Trotsky by the com- 
missioners as to make the proceedings the 
laughing stock of any intelligent person. 

“The rest of the commission’s time was 
expended in pointless erudite questions on 
dialectics and other matters little related to 
the Moscow trials. There was no valid at- 
tempt to get at the guilt or innocence of 
Mr. Trotsky. 


“Dr. Dewey declared that I have the privi- 
lege of bringing in a minority report. My 
resignation is my minority report. It would 
be impossible to bring in any other kind of 
minority report. The most serious phase > 
the commission’s work was conducted in such 
a way as to render it valueless. 


“How can I possibly pass on the guilt or 
innocence of Trotsky if the very foundations 
of the commission’s work are eaten with the 
termites of partiality? No fumbling over 
documents later in New York can overcome 
the commission’s errors already committed 
here in Mexico. For me to bring in any other 
minority report than that of my resignation 
would be to commit a grave injustice to Mr. 
Trotsky. 

“The commission henceforth can do him 
only serious harm, more serious harm than 
the Moscow trials. And the one and only 
proved accusation against Mr. Trotsky at 
present in my mind is that he was and still 
is willing to be a party to such trickery. 

“The commission may pass its bad check 
on the public if it desires, but I will not lend 
my name to the possibility of further child- 
ishness similar to that already committed. It 
is hard enough to get at the bottom of the 
Trotsky affair without having to struggle to 
reform the commission and its unjustifiable 
methods.” 
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They Couldn’t Run a Country 
Store — 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I hope that the controversial aspect of our 
magazine will soon have ceased, but while we 
are thinking in terms of controversy may | 
suggest that the real issue at present between 
the Soviet Union and some of its critics is 
the old issue between the agitator and the 
statesman. ‘The dangerous but intellectually 
easy phase in any movement is the phase of 
agitation. Then you can demand everything 
you want and throw all the stomes you can 
lay your hands to, and still not say enough 
to awake a sluggish people. But when that 
phase is passed and you have won the revo- 
lution the agitator is about the most trying 
person to have around. 

The job of putting over a communist state 
is so prodigious that there is nothing with 
which to compare it. All the industry of the 
country must be managed for all the people, 
and this people must be educated so that it 
can as far as possible guide its government. 
Science must be the basis of the new coun- 
try’s advance, but the people have been reared 
in superstition. A mere bagatelle of a job, 
the leaders to be discredited by their most 
belligerent critics because there is still scarcity! 
Here we have the old agitator, not comparing 
the USSR with what human beings have done 
before, but living in the dream of a Utopia. 
Such people couldn’t run a country store with- 
out quarrelling with their clerks and custom- 
ers, but they are sure they know how to run 
the business of bringing health and education 
and wealth to 170,000,000 human beings! 

Mary White Ovington 
New York City 


New Courage and Hope— 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I want to congratulate you as well as thank 
you for the fine contribution you are making 
in interpreting the USSR in your magazine. 
I have read the last few issues with great 
interest and satisfaction. I agree with you in 
your stand about the Trotsky affair, and I feel 
that every effort should be made to keep the 
liberal forces in this country from confusing 
the issues. 

While I have been very sympathetic with 
the bolsheviks from the very beginning, and 
have tried to interpret their aims, I have 
watched the ups and downs with concern and 
hope. My visit to the USSR in 1930 was a 
great event in my life. I was absolutely con- 
vinced that they are on the right road. I was 
thankful that I had lived long enough to see 
in actuality some of the things that I and 
many of my comrades had dreamt about in 
our youth. I realized more fully the difficul- 
ties they were working under, and yet how 
wisely they were choosing their steps. 

I am amazed at some of their accomplish- 
ments. I am referring to the health work. I 
had a hard time to convince my hearers as to 
the progress that had been made in my own 
line of health work. That alone was evidence 
of their wisdom and breadth of vision. 

Our visit this time was a real joy to me. I 
was amazed by the progress. It gave me new 
courage and hope. 

Rachelle S. Yarros 
Chicago, Ill. 
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KOLHOZ THEATRE 


girl who played the part of “Aksuta,” 
the Cossack peasant woman who is 
wronged by her landlord’s son, was a 
vitally interesting and poised stage figure, 
though this was her first part and she 
had had no previous theatre training. 
Off stage, she worked as a cashier in 
town. The farm boys in their jaunty 
Cossack caps strode with a convincing 
swing and rough grace, particularly in 
the mass scenes. ‘They sang, they 
shouted, they flashed well-made wooden 
swords and enjoyed themselves as much 
as we did. We recognized our driver 
among them. 

The audience, old and young, greet- 
ed the old customs they saw performed 
on the stage in the life of the pre- 
revolutionary and wartime peasants, 
with murmurs of recognition and 
laughter. During one of the outbursts 
of hilarity, my neighbor exclaimed 
softly out of the darkness, “It’s so 
merry now! When I was young there 
was nothing to do during the winter 
except to sit at home and sew.” 

A second later, when the lights were 
‘raised for intermission, 1 saw her as she 
walked to the front of the small room, 
her leathery wrinkled face with its de- 
termined mouth, swathed in a snowy 
white bandana, and her gaunt body 
blooming in the colorfully embroidered 
festive costume. There, she was joined 
by ten other women, equally spotless 
and festive. This group of elderly 
women waited; then they looked 
angrily in the direction of several of the 
older men who were seated against the 
wall, some bearded, others looking un- 
tidy, and many very gloomy or shy. It 
was evident that they were expected to 
join the chorus and weren’t anxious to 
do so. Finally they sheepishly arose and 
joined the women. 

The chorus sang and danced the old 
folk songs, in clear brilliant tones, and 
with jerky but lively steps. The Chair- 
man of the village Soviet whispered to 
us that when this chorus of fifteen of 
the “old-timers” of the farm, was first 
organized a year ago, many of the hus- 
bands opposed their wives’ taking part, 
and travelling with the chorus to other 
farms. These stalwart elderly ladies 
lustily singing before us proclaimed the 
victory of women’s rights over feudal 
taboos. We were told that the group 
had won prizes in local competitions, 
and had sung over the radio and in 
Moscow. When my neighbor joined 
me, after her performance, she whis- 
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pered to me breathlessly, ‘“Those men’ll 
hear from us, all right! Getting up un- 
shaved in front of the audience!” 

At three o’clock in the morning we 
met in the backroom with the eager cast 
and energetic little director, who 
listened very seriously to our first 
impressions. 

My first wakeful glance the next 
morning, in the “guest-room’”’ of one of 
the farm families’ cottages, encoun- 
tered, in startled communion, the wist- 
ful eyes of Marusia, my host’s cow, 
who was carefully examining her first 
American visitor through my bedroom 
window. 

During the hearty breakfast the 
mother of the family and her husband 
answered questions and asked many. 
They were both very much concerned 
with the progress of the theatre group. 





The old watchman of “The Quiet Don” 


The woman seriously discussed the 
problem of a bigger club and stage. Her 
husband, after good-naturedly com- 
plaining that his wife sacrificed her din- 
ner preparations to social work, said 
wistfully, “I was one of the leading 
singers in our chorus. I had a better 
voice when I was young. If there had 
been a Soviet government when I was a 
boy of twenty, I’d have left my home 
and father, and studied theatre, like in 
that Collective Farm Theatre Studio in 
Moscow you were telling me about.” 

“This whole farm has been theatrical- 
ized!” commented the leader of our 
brigade as we walked to the little farm 








school on the river bank, which teaches 
120 farm children up to the fourth 
grade and then sends them to the higher 
school in Stalinogorsk. In the twenty- 
three-year-old teacher, who is also prin- 
cipal of the school, I recognized the 
wistful heroine of last evening’s per- 
formance. 

Later in the day we saw some of the 
same children on the club stage, where 
the thirteen-year-old Pioneer, Ivan, 
the official stage director and leader of 
the two children’s dramatic groups on 
the farm, had hastily organized a per- 
formance in our honor. Since the plays 
which the children presented had not 
been rehearsed in some. time, and the 
scripts couldn’t be found, Ivan, who 
remembered all the parts, had rehearsed 
the other players, and made them up 
with generous daubs of grease paint. At 
the last minute, he stepped into a new 
role, because its original had gotten 
stage-fright. 

Then our hosts’ little son appeared 
and fired off a recitation from a chil- 
dren’s story by Turgenev. From the 
depths of his soul-stirring, eye-popping 
ardour, he smiled to us from the stage, 
during pauses for breath. During inter- 
mission, a tiny fellow of seven was 
unceremoniously pushed into a chair by 
Ivan, and an accordion as large as him- 
self was thrust into his hands. His 
huge eyes stared beyond us for a mo- 
ment, and then suddenly with no change 
in his small serious face, he filled the 
room with the music made by his tiny 
fingers twinkling over the huge key- 
board. “He’s been playing since he was 
five,” they told us casually. “He doesn’t 
study, but his whole family plays.” 

His uncle, a cherub-faced youth, set- 
tled down next to me, after the chil- 
dren’s show, when we met with the 
older group. “What parts do you like 
to play best?” I asked him, remember- 
ing his jovial old “drunk” of last eve- 
ning’s performance. ‘“Drunkards,” he 
replied promptly. “Or in mass scenes. 
Just so I don’t have to play alone on 
the stage, or play a lover’s part.” 

“Sure,” someone else teased him. 
“It’s the first time he’s been on, the 
stage and he’s afraid to kiss with all the 
lights on.” 

Then the director of the dramatic 
circle related high-points in his own 
career and that of his group. He had 
come to this region as a building work- 
er in 1927, and had grown with the 
dramatic circle. He saw it develop 


from the presentation of light one-act 
plays in which the off-stage prompter 
(Continued on next page) 
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of lines played the chief rdle, while the 
actors, having forgotten their lines, 
turned to stone, to its present stage. 
Now they do full-length plays, he con- 
tinued, Soviet plays and classics of Tol- 
stoy, Chekhov, and Ostrovsky. No 
prompter is tolerated. He had grown 
from an unskilled worker, to a profes- 
sional actor in the Theatre of Young 
Workers in Stalinogorsk, where the 
young director was a graduate of the 
Moscow Art Theatre school, and helped 
him in his work with the farm group. 
Then he told of some of their problems 
in preparing for “Quiet Don.” “We 
worked so hard,” he said simply, “that 
we often cried during rehearsals. In 
October we heard that the Great Opera 
Theatre in Moscow was planning to 
produce the opera of ‘Quiet Don,’ and 
was going to bring a Cossack chorus to 
Moscow, from the Don region. We 
decided to knock on the door of the 
Great Theatre and ask for help. We 
wrote a letter. They laughed at us on 
the farm here, but we weren’t afraid. 
We waited. . . . No news. We were 
low-spirited, Finally a telegram came 
from the great theatre inviting us to 
hear the chorus. We were so excited 
that we didn’t sleep for two nights 
before going. Then in Moscow I saw 
real Cossacks and spoke with them. 
That helped us a lot.” 

A few hours before the next dress 
rehearsal, our brigade was on hand, 
helping with make-up, taking photo- 
graphs, etc. Our young actor friends 
were delighted to see their comrades 
disappear behind bushy beards and 
eagle-like Cossack noses made of cot- 
ton. This latter trick, which they were 
quick to learn, produced only one 
casualty during the performance, when 
Grisha, the Cossack lover lost his nose 
during a love-scene. Our friend, Kuz- 
netsov, who had received many compli- 
ments after the previous performance, 
because of his close resemblance to a 
Cossack, appeared late for make-up. He 
entered the room with a self-conscious 
swagger. His front hair was done up 
in curlers to obtain the bushy Cossack 
forelock. He explained his tardiness, 
“My sister tied me up, you see.” 

The performance was better this sec- 
ond time. The young actors knew that 
the Moscow brigade had come, not 
only to observe and criticize, but with 
a sincere desire to help. Their answer 
was a warm and exciting performance. 

The deep absorption in all the faces 
crowded around me was easy to under- 
stand after my few days of living on 
the collective with these people. The 





wrinkled, bearded men, and shawled 
old women, the bright-looking young 
people in berets, jackets, tailored coats, 
were interested in the play, but not 
only as entertainment. The old peas- 
ants were seeing on this little stage, in 
a new light, their traditional enemies, 
the “bloody Cossacks” who in the past 
had robbed and murdered the peasants 
at the Tsar’s commands. ‘Their own 
children, curious about the Cossacks, 
because in the summer they swim in the 
River Don which starts near their farm, 
were showing their parents who the 
Cossacks really were—peasants like 
themselves, formerly suppressed by 
landlords of their own blood. 

The next morning we were towed 
across the river to Stanlinogorsk, in an 
old tugboat, with the parting words of 
our hostess buzzing in our ears, “Don’t 
forget to tell the Cultural Instructor of 
the Party there, that we need a bigger 
club house!” 

One of the finest buildings in town, 
is the theatre house and cultural center, 
where the Young Workers’ Theatre 
showed us a dress rehearsal of a new 
play, with our friend, the farm theatre’s 
director, in the cast. 

The Cultural Instructor of the 
Stalinogorsk Party Committee, a lively 
serious young woman, on whose shoul- 
ders rests the task of raising the cultural 
level of the workers and collective 
farmers in her district, eagerly heard 
our praise, criticism and suggestions for 
closer cooperation with the kolhoz thea- 
tre. She agreed on the need for close 
interchange between the farm art groups 
and the city’s theatre, adding that this 
new little town also needed the help 
of older theatre and musical specialists. 

On our return to the farm, we re- 
ported to the assembled collective, 
through our brigade director, the results 
of the conferences in town, and then 
outlined our own criticism of the work 
of the dramatic group and suggestions 
for its development. 

Early the next morning I caught a 
last glimpse of the tiny little clubhouse 
through the morning mist. This little 
club, I thought, like thousands through- 
out the Soviet, pulses like a heart in the 
midst of the fields, drawing in life from 
the more developed cities, and from far- 
off races. A new current is released 
which irrigates the countryside, bring- 
ing fresh life and knowledge to the old 
peasants who once knew only the frozen 
rigor of the Russian winters; it releases 
their talents and those of their children, 
and sends new ideas from the country 
to the citv. 
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ARCTIC RADIO CITY 


(Continued from page 17) 


in the capital which are transmitted 
through Dickson to all the Polar sta- 
tions and, while the program runs off, 
each station may send a wish for a 
particular piece of music which they 
like to hear. A number of them are 
satisfied immediately, the rest have 
their wishes gratified in the next con- 
cert. As the messages arrive at the 
concert hall during intervals, they are 
read out to the public present, who 
cheer the Polar workers, to make them 
feel the country thinks of them and is 
grateful for their courageous work. 

Living conditions on Dickson seemed 
comparatively comfortable. Married 
people had rooms of their own, single 
men and women shared dormitories 
with one or two companions. The sci- 
entists had a cottage of their own— 
to which they referred as the “acad- 
emy.” The main building consisted 
of a large common room, in which 
meals were taken, lectures held, games 
played, and work discussed and or- 
ganized. All around doors led into 
the private rooms. Almost the entire 
breadth of two walls was taken up 
by huge tile stoves—I counted six sep- 
arate ones and could imagine that 
they kept the place warm even 
throughout the coldest periods of the 
Polar winter. 

A separate log cabin contained the 
baths. I enjoyed them thoroughly. 
I had a typical Russian steam bath, 
with an enormous brick stove heated 
with driftwood, over which you could 
pour bucketfuls of water, to fill the 
room with steam to soak you to the 
bones. Next door was the mechanized 
laundry—they washed my shirts within 
twenty-four hours, all by electric ma- 
chinery. Of course I did not imagine 
that this was the general standard of 
comfort on all Polar stations, but 
what is possible on Dickson is cer- 
tainly not entirely impossible on other 
islands or coastal centres. The Arctic 
is getting civilized after all. 

During my stay on Dickson two 
doctors of the All-Russian Institute 
for Experimental Medicine were 
packing their trunks after two years 
of continuous study of human reac- 
tions to the Arctic. Doctor A. J. 
Goldkin and his assistant, Dr. I. P. 
Baltchenko, had been charged to watch 
how Southerners acclimatized them- 
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selves during work in the Polar regions, 
how long they may remain there with- 
out suffering dangerous damage to 
their health, how the women stood the 
climate. All members of the station 
were watched at regular intervals, 
examined for the normal developments 
of all physical processes, and contin- 
ually urged to communicate all 
changes they would notice in them- 
selves. The results of these investi- 
gations have so far only been registered 
mechanically and will not be studied 
and analyzed until the doctors return 
to the Institute. One observation, 
however, which Dr. Baltchenko told 
me about, is so striking that I would 
like to mention it here. I must em- 
phasize however that no conclusions 
of scientific character have as yet been 
drawn from it. It was noticed that 
two or three days before the approach 
of the purga—the violent Arctic storm 
which is frequent during the winter 
—the human heart reduces its contrac- 
tions to about half the usual number 
per minute. The pulse is _ less 
frequent but stronger, so the in- 
dividual experiences no disagreeable 
sensations. This heralding of a me- 
teorological phenomenon by the human 
organism is the more interesting as it oc- 
curs at a time when none of the auto- 
matic instruments as yet can register 
even the slightest warning of the ap- 
proaching changes. 

Towards ten o'clock on the night of 
my fifth day we were rung up from 
the chief of the station, and Borovikoff 
announced to me that a patrol tank 
steamer, the “Maikop” from Tuapse, 
on the Black Sea, which had brought 
fuel to some of the motor ships in the 
Arctic, was returning to Murmansk 
that night and would take me on board 
if I could be ready in two hours. It 
was an abrupt end to my stay at Dick- 
son, and I regretted it. To let this 
chance go by would have been foolish 
—it might have cost me four or five 
weeks of waiting, which I could not 
afford. My things were packed in a 
few minutes and I took my leave from 
everybody in a great hurry. 

A bad fog brewed above the island. 
The “Maikop” lay rather far out, 
southwest of Dickson. It would not risk 
the entry into the bay through the 
rocky straits without daylight. And 


so a group of sailors who were going 
to join the ice breaker “Malygin” took 
me out in their motor boat. We took 
forty-five minutes to pick our way 
through the fog. Borovikoff, the 
chief of the station accompanied us, 
for he knew every rock that showed 
up slightly above the’ water. The 
ice-breakers, as the crews of the Arc- 
tic flotilla leaders were referred to by 
their friends, had a brass band with 
them and as we cut through the mist 
they unperturbedly played cheerful 
tunes which rang out as our farewell 
through the tenfold crevasses of rocky 


Dickson. ‘Their cheerfulness did not 
ring falsely. The music was no pose 
of theirs. They felt it was the proper 


style in which modern men had to 
pick their way in their motor boats 
through the ice-floes, rocks and mists 
of polar waters,—piping triumphantly 
the hymn of the victory for which 
forty thousand of their brave compan- 
ions are striving against the Arctic. 
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THE PEOPLE ARE 
DANCING 
(Continued from page 13) 


balalaika players, sitting on a log, 
struck up the Barina. The shepherd 
stepping inside the circle executed a 
fling and a stamp and beckoned to his 
Saratov rival. Alexey curtsied and 
followed. Then the shepherd, and so 
alternating. It was a contest of art and 
endurance, each one cunningly using 
his simplest figures at first, holding the 
intricate, difficult ones in reserve. Now 
with bodies bending and swaying, then 
rigid and tense like steel. Now arms 
above the head, then waving or folded 
across the breast. Now with snapping 
fingers, clicking like castanets; now 
slapping legs or soles of boots. Now in 
full stature, erect; then close to earth 
in the hip-and-knee dance of the 
Ukraine. Thus for an hour the rivals 
went reeling, capering, prancing, swirl- 
ing around the circle. After forty 
rounds my recollections of the first 
were blurred. Too great a strain upon 
the memory. But not for the score of 
Barina experts around the ringside, as 
connoisseurs critically reviewing each 
figure, as judges on the lookout for 
repetitions. 

Once there were cries of “Default. 
Doloi.” That was when their own 
champion seemed to be repeating him- 
self. Recovering, Kolya did a dervish 
whirl and rat-tat-tat on his boot-soles 
that brought a burst of applause. So, 
with swinging legs and whirling arms, 
the supple bodies shot back and forth 
up and down, round and round. An- 
other half-hour. Still no sign of fatigue 
in either rival. With a perpetual care- 
free smile Alexey sought to convey to 
his antagonist that he was just begin- 
ning. And by a placid, indifferent 
countenance, Kolya indicated that, as 
for him, why, he could keep this up 
until morning. By the end of the sec- 
ond hour it was apparently heavy going 
for Kolya, the Saburovite. He was 
panting and wiping his sleeve across 
his brow. Alexey, taking this as a 
sign of the long hoped for collapse, in 
dashing style: let loose his Cossack 
dances and wild fandango. ‘That should 
break the morale of his now drooping, 
tired opponent. But the canny shep- 
herd wasn’t tired at all. That brow- 
mopping was only a ruse to discover the 
resources Of his adversary. Now he 
knew, and launched forth into a series 
of figures learned from the Tartars in 
the cement-mill across the river, seven 
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Folk dance of the Evenkis, a people who live in the forests of North Eastern Siberia, 
performed by students of the Institute of the Peoples of the North in Leningrad 


in succession, his muscles tense and vi- 
brant as a steel spring. Alexey, having 
shot his bolt, was in despair. Vainly 
he ransacked his memory for other fig- 
ures. His repertoire was exhausted, 
and so was he. Throwing up his hand, 
he acknowledged defeat. 

Though Alexey lost, he won. For 
he was a good loser. First to congratu- 
late Kolya, to hoist him on the shoul- 
ders of the admiring crowd and carry 
him round and round, a victor in the 
arena. Very pleasing to the Saburo- 
vites, this sportsmanship of their Sara- 
tov visitor. Besides, hadn’t he given 
them the best contest of the season and 
almost danced their champion down? 
He too was lifted up and carried round 
amid the plaudits of the crowd. The 
next night began his discussions upon 
economics and the future of Russia. 
Through the dance to Communism! 

Through Communism to the dance. 
The coming society of leisure and plen- 
ty promises a race abounding in health 
and vitality. Out of sheer physical 
energy, if nothing more, they will seek 
expression in sports dances, in exuber- 
ant rhythmic movement. Already this 
is manifest in the tremendous growth 
and popularity of the dance circles, the 
Olympiads, and the festive holiday 
processions. Marching through the 
Red Square the athletes form into 
wheeling circles, five-pointed _ stars, 
sickles and hammers. A group of Cau- 
casians break into the weird Lezghinka 
goaded to a maddening tempo by the 
hand claps and cries of ‘Tosh!” 
“Tosh!” from the spectators. A troupe 


of Gypsies follow with tambourines 
and tinkling bracelets. A hundred 
children with waving streamers stamp 
through the measures of the Snow- 
Bird. A fanfare of trumpets and the 
ballet ensemble from the “Flame of 
Paris” performs the mass-dance of the 
Carmagnole. Along the boulevards 
Merry Petrushka plays his pranks to 
the delight of all ages. On raised plat- 
forms crowds of youth dance through 
the night to the strains of fifty bands 
and orchestras. 

Here my mind flashes back to the 
grim days of the October Revolution 
and John Reed in one of his flights of 
fantasy talking about going to Kharkov 
to be Commissar of Art and Amuse- 
ment. “And what would you do?” 
I queried. “First of all, I’d put joy 
into the people. Get up great pageants. 
Drown the city in red flags and ban- 
ners. And once, maybe twice a month, 
put on a gorgeous all-night carnival. 
Fireworks, plays, and orchestras in all 
the squares, and everybody dancing to 
the music.” Reed knew that the hun- 
gry cities were on half ration, the mines 
flooded, bandits scourging the villages. 
But he felt that if he could only get all 
the people out on the streets singing and 
dancing till morning, somehow the 
Revolution would be saved! After all 
he was only a bit ahead of his time. 
Now before the granite boulder that 
marks his grave on the Red Square his 
idea is taking shape in this mass pageant 
of music and dancing that each year 
grows more colorful, colossal, spec- 
tacular. 
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workers bookshops is given on opposite By Ben Field 1.25 
agg - THE NEGRO QUESTION 

Buy This Edition at Workers Bookshops ’ By James 8. Allen 1.25 
Because of the tremendous interest in this = OE ei hoft-Pribey 2.39 


book and because everyone wishes to pre- 
serve his copy as one of the features of Send for Complete Catalog 
his library, Angelo Herndon has agreed 
to autograph every copy ordered through 
this advertisement. 


Every Copy Signed 


pth 


Send in your order at once before this special edition is exhausted. 
Order other books listed on this page at the same time. 


c------ MAIL THIS COUPON -—{——-—— 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 148, Sta. D 
New York, N. Y. 


! 
I 
| Enclosed is $2.19 for which please send me Angelo Herndon’s “Let Me 
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Workers Bookshop 


50 East 13th Street, N. Y.C. 


Also 


140 Second Ave., N. Y. C.; 115 W. 135th 
St., N. Y. C.; 1001 Prospect Ave., Bronx; 
2067 Jerome Ave., Bronx; 98 Fourth Ave., 
Brooklyn; 369 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn; 
Sixth ‘St., on the Boardwalk, Brighton 
Beach, Brooklyn; 1309 44th St., Brook- 
lyn. 


Aberdeen, Wash.: 115. W. Heron St. 
Akron: 63 East Exchange 

Baltimore: 501A N. Eutaw St. 
Berkeley: 2475 Bancroft Way 

Boston: 8 Beach St. 

Buffalo: 61 W. Chippewa 

Butte: 119 Hamilton St. 

Cambridge: 61, Holyoke St. 

Camden: 304 Federal St. 


Chicago: 200 W. Van Buren; 2135 W. 
Division St.; 1326 East 57th St. 


Cincinnati: 540 Main St. 
Cleveland: 1522 Prospect Ave. 
Denver: 313 Mining Exchange Bldg. 
Des Moines: 222 Youngerman Bldg. 
Detroit: 3537 Woodward Ave. 
Duluth: 28 E. First St. 

Grand Rapids: 319 Bridge St. 
Hollywood: 1116 N. Lillian Way 


Los Angeles: 230 S. Spring St.; 
241114 Brooklyn Ave. 


Madison, Wisc.: Commercial Bank Bldg., 
Room 417 


Milwaukee: 419 W. State St. 
Minneapolis: 812 La Salle Ave. 
Newark: 33 Halsey St. 

New Haven: 17 Broad St. 

New Orleans: 130 Chartres St. 
Oakland: 567 12th St. 

Omaha: 311 Karbach Block 

Paterson: 201 Market St. 
Philadelphia: 104 So. 9th St. 
Pittsburgh: 607 Bigelow Blvd. 
Portland, Ore.: 314 S. W. Madison St. 
Providence: 335 Westminster St., Room 42 
Racine: 205 State St. 

Reading: 224 N. Ninth St. 

Richmond, Va.: 205 N. 2nd St. 
Sacramento: 1024 Sixth St. 

St. Louis: 3520 Franklin Ave. 

St. Paul: 570 Wabasha St. 

Salt Lake City: 134 Regent St. 

San Diego: 635 E St. 


San Francisco: 170 Golden Gate Ave.; 
1609 O'Farrell St.; 121 Haight St. 


San Pedro: 244 W. Sixth St. 

Santa Barbara: 208 W. Canon Perdido 
Seattle: 713Y Pine St. 

Spokane: 114 No. Bernard 

Superior: 601 Tower Ave. 

Tacoma: 1315 Tacoma Ave. 

Toledo: 214 Michigan 

Washington, D. C.: 1125 14th St., N.W. 
Youngstown: 310 W. Federal St., 3rd floor 


Mail Orders from 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 
P. 0. Box 148 Sta. D, New York, N. Y. 
Send for Complete Catalogue 
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ORGANIZED WORKERS 
(Continued from page 11) 
ments that provide each year for better 
conditions for the workers under the 
rapidly developing economy. The defi- 
nite rate of wages and other conditions 
to be observed over given periods are 
set after negotiations between the fac- 
tory management and the shop com- 
mittee under the direction of the higher 
trade union organs and the chiefs of 
the Five-Year Plan. This whole 
process is carried on with a remarkably 
full participation of the workers in- 
volved. In many cases 100 per cent 
of the workers of the plant take part 
in the annual discussion meetings where 
collective bargaining with reference to 

the wage agreement is initiated. 

A picture of the manifold trade 
union activities carried on in a typical 
large textile plant with about 6,000 
workers was given me recently by one 
who had just returned from the Soviet 
Union and who had enjoyed the op- 
portunity of getting thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this cotton manufactur- 
ing concern. 

The factory committee in the estab- 
lishment consisted of 27 workers elected 
by meetings of workers in the plant, 
95 per cent of whom are members of 
the union. The work of this committee 
was directed by three full-time workers, 
the chairman of the committee, the head 
of the social insurance department and 
the treasurer of the committee. Under 
the direction of the factory committee 
are special committees concentrating on 
particular jobs such as cultural and edu- 
cational work, plant library and the 
athletic and physical development of 
union members. There is also a special 
committee dealing with production 
problems, the organization of shock 
brigades, the stimulation of inventions 
and the encouragement of the famous 
Stakhanov movement within the plant. 

This single factory committee re- 
ceived from the government in 1936 
over 1,500,000 rubles for social insur- 
ance work. This was administered by 
the social insurance delegates in every 
department of the plant. It was used 
for sickness benefits, pregnancy bene- 
fits, the care of infants, the upkeep of 
the childrens’ “palace”, the factory 
school, summer camps for the children, 
a special diet dining room for the 
workers who need this kind of treat- 
ment, and similar health and social 
benefits. 

The soviet factory committee is in- 

(Continued on next page) 








He knew 


Russia before the 


Revolution; he has lived in Rus- 
sia since the Revolution; he knows 
more about the Russian people 
and the Soviets than any other one 
man—and he has put what he 
knows in a great book which is the 
BOOK UNION ‘Selection for 


8 THE 
SOVIETS 


by Albert Rhys 
Williams 








JOHN STRACHEY says: 


“It will be absolutely indispensable to every- 
one who in interested in the Soviet Union; but 
it will be far more than a mere reference book. 
In almost every section the reader detects Rhys 
‘Williams’s unique knowledge of Russia and the 
Russian people. There is a richness, a feel of 
first-hand contact with his material which makes 
almost every page delightful reading.’’ 


























SPECIAL OFFER! 


THE SOVIETS 
By Albert Rhys Williams 
and 
A YEAR’S MEMBERSHIP 
in the BOOK UNION 


—bringing you (1) Discounts on ALL 
BOOKS (2) Book Union Selections at 
40% off publisher's prices; (3) the 
monthly Book Union Bulletin for a year; 
(4) free dividend book privileges. 


all for $¢).75 


No postage—nothing else to pay! 
(Regular value of both, $4) 


ng THE COUPON ‘auy 


BOOK UNION, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
WI accept your offer. Mail me THE SO- * 
VIETS at once and full details of my 

membership in the BOOK UNION. 18 


. enclose $2.75 in full payment. oi 
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SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Trips which show you more than 
tourist sights at least cost of time 
and money. Open to students, 
teachers, members of professions 


GENERAL SURVEY TOUR 


Leader: Walt Carmon, editor ‘International 
Literature," shy V brmome 1932-1936. Sailing 
June 26. 


Nine weeks $394 


A TRAVEL “COLLECTIVE”’ 
Leader: Dr. Joshua Kunitz, journalist, now living 


in Moscow. Sailing oa oni $543 


JULIEN BRYAN’S SIXTH 
ANNUAL TRIP 
o—- the highways and byways of the Sovie, 


Union. Sailing June 19. — $694 


A PUBLIC HEALTH SURVEY 
Leader: 7 ohn A, Seater. 3 co-author of 
meetin "Sisreus $797 
OPEN ROAD 
TRAVEL SEMINAR 


(Fourth Season). Leader: Anna Louise Strong, 
editor ‘Moscow Daily News." 


Sailing July 4. Nine weeks $895 


LATE SUMMER TOUR 
WITH THEATRE FESTIVAL 
Leader: Will Geer, actor and theatre director. 


Sailing July 28. Eight weeks $595 


A dozen other unusual trips for 
students and members of the pro- 
fessions. ale 








THE 
OPEN ROAD 


Russian Department 
8 West 40th Street New York 
Cooperating with Intourist 
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deed the keystone of the trade union 
arch. It is the central and basic organ 
of workers’ democracy expressing the 
daily life, needs and wishes of the mem- 
bership. In no other country does such 
a committee have such extensive and 
diversified powers. “Talk to the mem- 
bers of one of these factory committees 
if you want to know the spirit that 
animates the drive for more and better 
production in a land where private 
profit and unemployment have been 
abolished along with the other curses 
of capitalism. 

It is high time for American trade 
unionists to become better acquainted 
with their fellow unionists in the Soviet 
Union. ‘Twenty years after the Rus- 
sian Revolution it is inexcusable for 
American trade union leaders to be 
ignorant of the progress made in the 
country that has built the biggest 
union movement in the world. And 
yet we find practically nothing in 
the official journals of the American 
trade unions about these achievements. 
What few references there are to ““Rus- 
sia” are of the red-baiting sort spon- 
sored by Matthew Woll and the Nazi- 
loving National Civic Federation. This 
is a scandalous sitwation, especially 
when facts about the Soviet Union 
and soviet trade unions occasionally ap- 
pear even in the most reactionary 
American newspapers. 

Every trade union member and 
friend of the labor movement in the 
United States should make some effort 
to change this picture. The five mil- 
lion union members and the tens of 
millions of potential unionists in this 
country should be given the facts about 
the most successful trade union move- 
ment in all history. 











BULWARK OF PEACE 
(Continued from page 20) 


means of production and distribution, 
there are no private individuals or 
groups who can possibly make a profit 
out of manufacturing munitions or pro- 
viding any other goods or services 
needed in a war. Furthermore, since 
there is a nation-wide system of socialist 
planning in the USSR, the great mass- 
es of workers and farmers always have 
sufficient wealth to buy back the goods 
which they produce. Thus, in Russia 
there is no such thing as over-produc- 
tion, that fantastic phenomenon which 
necessitates getting rid of immense sur- 
pluses of goods or capital in foreign 
lands, which in its turn causes cut- 


(Continued on page 48) 














Two Dramatic 
New Books By 


ANNA LOUISE 


STRONG 
iL. 


SPAIN 


IN ARMS 
1937 

















ST aaa it 
The noted author of 
I Change Worlds has just 
returned from Spain where 
she toured front-line tren- 
ches, interviewed soldiers 
and statesmen, talked 
with Malraux, Nicoletti 
and the other heroic fight- 
ers who are helping to 
crush international Fas- 
cism in Spain. Written 
with passion, her book is 
packed with’theoverwhelm- 
ing drama of one of the 
most crucial struggles of 
our time. Illustrated $1.00 
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THE NEW 
SOVIET 
CONSTITUTION 


A: Study in Socialist IDemocracy 





The dramatic story of the 


creation and adoption of 
the new Soviet charter 
which guarantees eco- 
nomic as well as political 
democracy. Miss Strong 
provides a clear interpre- 
tation and a new, accurate 
translation of the Con- 
stitution and makes a 
brilliant comparison with 
our own American Con- 
stitution. $1.50 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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An Amazing Offer for DAILY WORKER Readers 
A LIBRARY-10 Superb Volumes—of JACK LONDON 


King of Story Tellers 








Yours— 













Almost Adventures 
A Gift Thrills 
Excitement 





3583 
Breathless 
Pages 
Uniform Blue 
Bindings 
Titles in Gold 





JACK LONDON 








THE WORLD 



































HAILED LONDON’S re 
IMMORTAL WORKS figs 


Jack London was America’s first revolutionary writer who with his passion for truth and social 
justice combined a rare, magnificent genius for telling a fast moving story. 

In burning words of flaming anger he laid bare the devastating effects upon the workers ot 
slum life and sweatshop toil, of brutal sea captains and other labor exploiters. Growingly, drama- 
tically, he pictured many a primitive battle of man or dog or wolf in the ice-locked North during 
the famous gold rush-days. With strength and tenderness he told in liquid, swift prose the story 
of the taming of White Fang, superb animal that was half dog, half wolf. 

His white hot anger burned most intense against the oppressors of workers. “The Iron Heel”, 
one of London’s most _far- 
famed books and one of the 
classics of revolutionary _lite- 
rature, written at the turn of 
the century, envisages the ter- 
ror that would come with fas- 
cism. There is excitement and 
swift action in anything Lon- 
don wrote, whether of love or 
fighting or pure adventure on 
land or sea. 


How YOU Can 
Get the Library: 


Get the Daily Worker on 
the newsstand. Clip and save 
the London Library coupon ap- 
pearing every day in the Daily 
Worker until you have 14, 
of which at least seven must 
be consecutively numbered. 

On presentation of the cou- 
pons, together with only 87 
cents, you'll receive the first 
two volumes. (or each set will 
be mailed to you if you add 
13c for postage and packing). 
Then, when you have saved 
another 14 coupons, you get 
another two volumes, until you 
own the set. 
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LENIN LIKED LONDON 


N. D. Krupskaya writes in her “Me- 
mories of Lenin’’: 

“Two days before his death, I read 
to him in the evening a tale by Jack 
London, ‘Love of Life’—it is still lying 
on the table in his room. It was a very 
fine story. In a wilderness of ice where 
no human being had set foot, a sick 
man is making for the harbor of a big 
river. His strength is giving out, he can- 
not walk but keeps slipping, and beside 
him slides a wolf, also dying of hunger. 
There is a fight between them: the man 
wins. Half dead, half demented, he 
reaches his goal. That tale greatly pleas- 
ed Ilyich. Next day he asked me to read 
him more of Jack London.” 








THE DAILY WORKER IS AMERICA’S 
ONLY LABOR, ANTI-FASCIST DAILY 








Jack London Library @ Reservation Coupon 
Daily Worker Presentation Offer 

DAILY WORKER 

35 East 12th Street, New Yerk, N.Y. 
I accept your presentation offer. Please 

reserve a set for me which I will obtain 

in accordance with your rules. 


Name 


Address 














VISIT THE 


SOVIET UNION 





Easter the varied scenic vistas and 
historic monuments of this largest 
country in the world—while wit- 
nessing on every hand the evi- 
dences of history-making social 
achievement. This year the many 
peoples of the Soviet Union observe 
the 20th Anniversary of their revo- 
lution. Fast air, train and boat con- 
nections give easy access to Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Kiev and Odessa... 
whence a wide variety of tours may 
include a cruise down the Volga, 
excursions through the mighty Cau- 
casus range, a steamer trip along the 
Black Sea Riviera to sunny Crimea 
and colorful Ukraine. Ask Intourist 
about the more than 100 special- 
interest groups under the leader- 
ship of outstanding Americans. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT 


Select from the many itineraries avail- 
able at inclusive rates of $15 per day first 
class, $8 tourist, $5 third . . . providing 
all transportation on tour in the U. S. 
S. R., fine hotels, meals, sightseeing and 
guide-interpreter service. For map of 
the Soviet Union and Booklet SR-5 
write to Intourist, Inc. 








INTOURIST, inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New Yosk 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chieago 
756 South Breadway, Les Angeles 








throat competition with other coun- 
tries and brings about a drive for colo- 
nies and spheres of influence. 

Equally important is the fact that 
the Soviet Union has always stood for 
full equality as between different races 


and nations. Within its own borders 
more than 150 racial and national mi- 
norities live together in harmony and 
happiness, each with its own language, 
its own customs, and its own culture. 
The USSR is, then, in itself a living 
and splendid example of international 
cooperation and understanding. Finally, 
Soviet Russia stands for peace because, 
as the first workers’ republic and so- 
cialist state in history, it believes in in- 
ternationalism as a basic principle and 
refuses to admit that geographic bound- 
aries should be allowed to limit the 
expression of the human spirit. The 
ultimate and profoundest aim of this 
Soviet Republic is the welfare and prog- 
ress of all humanity. That is why in 
the future, as in the past, it will ever 
be the strongest of champions on be- 
half of world peace. 








PARACHUTES 
(Continued from page 33) 


a doctor and the mother of two high- 
spirited young daughters. On the way 
home after a visit to a patient she ran 
into her youngest, sitting on the stairs 
crying tremendous tears. 

“Lyuba is a fascist!” she ran to her 
mother to cry vindictively. ‘‘What!” 
I heard the mother exclaim. ‘‘What!” 
An explanation, through the tears, 
looked timely. 

“When she locks the door and won’t 
let me play, she’s a fascist isn’t she?” 
The mother was about to remonstrate. 
“But...” Fascist is a very nasty name 
to call your Pioneer sister. ‘Well, 
when she tells me stories,” the little 
one relented, “and explains things to 
me properly, then she’s a real Pioneer. 
Isn’t that right, Mother?” 

Children are children the world 
over. For each environment is the stuff 
from which are woven designs of start- 
ling diversity. And if by chance you 
should see laid bare for a flash side by 
side the sharply clashing designs that 
children form from different back- 
grounds, then you will have seen, in 
miniature, something of the fierce con- 
flicts of the great world beyond. Per- 
haps you have seen, too, the dawning 
solution to some of those problems. 

(See next page) 
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RESEARCH BULLETIN 
on the 


SOVIET UNION 


Issued monthly— 
containing 
Research Article 
Current lists of books, hlets 
and articles on the ssk 
News chronology 
Recent feature articles 
Nov. issue—Woman and the 
Family 
Dec. issue—Criminal Law in 
the U.S.S.R. 
Jan. issue—Civil Aviation in 
the Soviet Union 
Feb. issue—The Soviet Arctic 
March issue—Soviet Radio In- 
dustries 
April issue—Soviet Music 
Annual subscription $1.00 
Single copies 10c¢ 
Mention “Soviet Russia Today,” 


THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 
for Cultural Relations with the 
Soviet Union, Inc. 
56 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Vacation Tours to 


EUROPE and SOVIET 


RUSSIA 


Conducted or Independent 


Including COPENHAGEN, 
STOCKHOLM, HELSINGFORS 
or PALESTINE, EGYPT and on 
return trip visit WARSAW, 
VIENNA, DALMATIA, VENICE, 
BERN and PARIS. 


R 


MEDICAL TOUR 
For Physicians and Dentists 
JULY 3, 1937 


Conducted by 
DR. EDWARD COHEN 
and DR. D. M. ROLLET 
Special Arrangements for Teachers 
Consult us about your travel plans 
— Our service is FREE — 


Ask for Literature. 


AMALGAMATED BANK 


New York 


11 Union Square 
AL 4—1500 
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Artur belongs to my older group. 
He is a lithe, handsome lad of 14, 
whose parents had come to Soviet 
Russia some 8 years previously. That 
afternoon we were to have a class and 
Artur was standing around talking to 
Grischa, one of my best dancers, keen 
to rhythm. With the latter was a 
newcomer, evidently a friend, Dmitri, 
stocky of build, a genial Russian face. 

1, too, was waiting, and, uncon- 
sciously, listening. 

The conversation began with air- 
planes, Dmitri expounding. ‘Then it 
drifted to examinations, vacations... 

“What is your father?” Dmitri 
asked of Artur, by way of better ac- 
quaintance perhaps. 

“He’s an Austrian.” 

“T mean what does he do?” 

“He’s a cabinet maker.” Artur 
seemed surprised at the question. “A 
brigade leader,’ he added, under- 
standing. 

“Your father is a Jew, Grischa, isn’t 
he?” Artur commented, quite simply. 

My back was partly turned to them. 
It occurred to me that Grischa was 
no doubt Jewish. But is was Dmitri 
who answered: 

“Grischa’s father? Why he’s a 
cavalryman!” A pause. “You know 
—like Chapayev!” 





QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 35) 


cision of the government we find that 
the principals of the schools are re- 
quested “‘to be attentive and sympa- 
thetic in dealing with parents and 
children, personally receive from the 
parents documents and in an interview 
with entering students to find out the 
state of health, level of development 
and so on. To forbid the request from 
parents of any other documents or rec- 
ords save the ones established by law, 
to wit, the application for enrollment, 
a birth certificate and a doctor’s state- 
ment of vaccination.” Obviously this 
is done to cut red tape, to facilitate the 
enrollment of all children and to mini- 
mize trouble for parents. 

The trick that Mr. Eastman resorts 
to is to create an atmosphere by a few 
garbled quotations which, however, is 
easily dispersed by an examination of 
the facts, and by separating these facts 
from Eastman’s flight of fancy. 
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MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE! 
Visit the Soviet Union 


THIS SUMMER 


Make up your mind now to visit the Soviet 
Union this Summer. Never again perhaps 
will you have an opportunity such as now 
presents itself. 


Here is a tour of 48 days which takes you 
6,000 miles to Leningrad, Moscow, cruising the 
Volga River, with stopovers in many ports, Kiev, 
Kharkov, Odessa, the Black Sea Riviera. Your 
chance to see Soviet factories, collective farms, 
schools, to see for yourself just how the Soviet 
workers live. : 


This tour has been carefully planned months 

ahead. Every comfort and advantage awaits 

you, and with this tour you enjoy many special 
_ privileges. 








Matis. Mi Soi 
FRED W. INGVOLSTAD 

Dr. Ingvolstad is tionally k lecturer, ‘ 

stihor and traveler and. radio personaly” ao A Special Tour Sponsored by 

is widely known for his innate kindliness, 

Sondbags "Wociet tacos Selle tp meced to have 

stan . 

secured Dr. Ingvolstad to conduct this tour. SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
The Soviet Russia Today Tour which leaves New York July 7th will be led by Dr. Fred W. 
Ingvolstad, a feature which places this tour completely in a class all itself. Dr. Ingvolstad is 
one of the most fluent lecturers and interesting personalities in America today. A traveler of 
long experience. He will lecture every day on the boat and is equipped to look out for every 
comfort for his fellow-travelers. He knows the Soviet Union thoroughly, its peoples and its ways. 


The number which can be accommodated on this tour is strictly limited, Send in your applica- 
tion at once. 





BOTH WAYS ON GIANT “QUEEN MARY” 


The Soviet Russia Today tour includes passage both ways on the giant luxury liner Queen Mary 
and passage from London to Leningrad on Soviet steamer. Nowhere else can you find a tour 
quite like this. 


Send for full information at once—or reserve your place on this tour by sending coupon below. 


48 DAYS - - SPECIAL FEATURES - - $444.50 


This teur, bear in mind, includes soft travel with sleepers in the Soviet Union, stop-overs in 
Londea, Warsaw, Paris, and the fullest cooperation of Soviet Russia Today. Send the coupon 
now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Tour Dept., Sovist Russia Topay, 824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





1. I emelese $35.00 as deposit. Please reserve passage for me on the Soviet Ruesia Today 
Teur leaving New York, July 7th. 


2. I am definitely interested in the Soviet Russia Teday Tour to the Soviet Union this sum- 
mer. Please send ure and full infermation. 
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Speak 


RUSSIAN 


... ina few months 


..or French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
or any of the 23 languages offered by 
Linguaphone Institute. Thousands of 
men and women are finding the Lingua- 
phone Method the simplest, easiest, and 
quickest way to speak fluently and read 
understandingly. 


150 Language Teachers 


of the leading universities—Columbia, 
Oxford, Cambridge, The Sorbonne, 
Bonn, etc.—made Linguaphone courses. 
They’ are your teachers, always at your 
command, in your own home. 


THE modern man and woman must 
speak another language, in order to feel 
and understand the thrilling pageant 
which the twentieth century is unfold- 
ing. .. . Sinclair Lewis, Emil Ludwig, 
H. G. Wells, Alexander Woollcott, and 
thousands of others have mastered 
another language by the Linguaphone 
Method . . . right at home. 


YOU CAN ALSO—no special gift for 
languages is necessary. You learn as 
easily at 45 as at 12! Some of our best 
students are folks past 60 years, and 
children just over 6. 


Send for FREE book 


Get the complete story of this world- | 
famous language method endorsed by 
11,500 universities, colleges, seminaries, 
high schools and foremost educators. 














Linguaphone Home-Study 


Courses 

FRENCH GERMAN JAPANESE 
ITALIAN RUSSIAN CZECH 
SWEDISH DUTCH IRISH 
POLISH ENGLISH ESPERANTO 
LATIN HEBREW PERSIAN 
CHINESE SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
Call for Free Demonstration at 

Our New Audition Salon 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

i 50 Rockefeller Center 


New York Tel.: Circle 7-0831 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
50 Rockefeller Center, New York City 








bay can post. or obligation please send me your 
8 and details of your “Pay as You 
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COLLECTIVIZATION 
(Continued from page 15) 


world. It is spoken by the police, the 
inspector judge, the Party secretary, 
etc. These Jewish farms are sur- 
rounded by a belt of German farms. 
The Germans had been living in the 
Crimea for about 150 years. Catherine 
the Great invited them to come over 
and serve as an example to the Rus- 
sian peasants of how land should be 
properly worked. I visited the Jew- 
ish farms and I visited the German 
farms, and I was astonished to discover 
that the Jews in the Crimea are raising 
better pigs than the Germans. And 
here is another thing which collectivi- 
zation has done. These Germans in 
the Crimea have always been farmers. 
They were regarded as among the best 
farmers in Russia. Unfortunately for 
them they are very deeply rooted in 
tradition and convention and they don’t 
like new ideas. When the Soviet agri- 
cultural experts came to them and said, 
now look here, you should diversify 
your crops, you ought to grow grapes 
around here, the Germans said: This 
soil is no good for grapes. Our fathers 
never grew grapes, our grandfathers 
never grew grapes, and our great grand- 
fathers never grew grapes here; how do 
you expect us to grow grapes? Then 
the agricultural experts went down to 
the Jews, who had no conventions and 
traditions to follow. The Jews thought 
that the Germans knew everything 
about farming and they said to the 
Germans, do you think we ought to 
grow grapes? The Germans said, we 
are not going to waste our time on 
growing grapes. But the agricultural 
experts found it easier to persuade the 
Jews than the Germans to grow grapes. 
I was in the Crimea just before the 
7th of November, the great celebration, 
and I went to the collective farms. I 
saw a lot of Germans standing in line 
at the Jewish collective farm to buy 
wine from the Jewish farmers for the 
7th of November celebration. They had 
refused to grow grapes but the Jews 
grew them excellently there and now 
even the Germans are trying to grow 
grapes. 

Of the Jews who had no roots in 
anything in the ghetto villages, in the 
ghetto townships, the transformation 
of that Jew within a period of seven 
years into as good a farmer as any- 
one you will find anywhere in Russia, 
a real farmer, is in itself one of the 
miracles of the collectivization. 
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